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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 


N dealing with Mexico Mr. Woodrow Wilson wishes to secure 
the effects of compulsion while announcing that he will 
never apply compulsion. This is a new method of diplomacy, 
and it is obviously not a hopefulone. Whether he will be able 
to emerge from the present crisis with credit or safety it is 
impossible yet to say. As we write on Friday morning the 
outlook is certainly less black than might have been expected. 
The good luck which sometimes attends the amateur in 
management seems inclined at the moment to visit Mr. 
Wilson’s curious method. But this may be a passing phase. 
It is still true that what may be called Mr. Wilson's gentle 
obstinacy has maneuvred him into a position from which it 
is not easy either to advance or to retire. 





Mr. Wilson bas steadily refused to follow the example of 
the other Powers in recognizing General Huerta. He regards 
General Huerta as a usurper and as the assassin of his 
predecessor Madero. The charge of assassination is not 
proved and may be unprovable; as to usurpation, when it is 
successfully practised it is sanctioned in countries like 
Mexico as affording quite as good a title to lordship as any 
other. It is not feasible to apply the standards of a really 
civilized country to Mexico. The best hope for the country is 
the recognition of the de facto ruler, in order that he may 
have all the support possible in suppressing the risings all 
over the country. Mr. Lind, the American envoy, not 
unnaturally failed in his mission to Mexico, and retired to 
the coast without the promises he had sought that an 
armistice would be granted to the rebels, and that a constitu- 
tional election would be held, at which General Huerta 
would not be a candidate for the Presidency. The retort 
by Seftor Gamboa, that the demand for a constitutional 
election proved that Mr. Wilson believed General Huerta to 
be capable of conducting affairs constitutionally, was very 
cunning and also had the merit of logic. 








On Wednesday Mr. Wilson informed Congress of what had 
happened, in a message which he read personally. In the 
course of it he said :— 

“ Although the door is not closed to the resumption of friendly 
counsels either on the initiative of Mexico or ourselves, while we 
wait the contest of the rival forces will undoubtedly become 
sharper than ever, because it is plain an end must be made to the 
existing situation. With the increased activity of the contending 
factions will come increased danger to non-combatants. We 
should earnestly urge all Americans to leave Mexico immediately ; 
we should assist them to depart in every way possible, not because 
we mean to slacken in the least our efforts to safeguard their lives 
and interests, but because it is imperative not to take unnecessary 
risks where it is possible to leave the country.” 


pressure of moral force will soon break down the barriers of 
pride and prejudice. We will triumph as Mexico's friends 
sooner than as Mexico’s enemies, and how much more hand- 
somely and with how much higher satisfactions of conscience 
and honour!” The appeal to Americans to leave their business 
and property in Mexico is very curious. We must note, 


however, that the message was remarkably well received by 
Congress. 


On Thursday there were signs that General Huerta was 
inclined tocompromise. Mr. Lind returned from the coast to 
Mexico City, and it is believed that his offer of financial help 
was the cause of the ccncessions which General Huerta 
offered. General Huerta, in fact, withdrew his request for 
immediate recognition, and explained that in any case he could 
not stand for “ re-election” to the Presidency, as that course 
is constitutionally unlawful. But here, we perceive, there may 
be atrap. As the United States does not admit that General 
Huerta is rightfully President at all, it is clear that he might 
stand for election, maintaining that it was not “ re-election.” 
Even from the Mexican point of view he has never been 
‘‘elected,” as he assumed the Presidency. Again, as the Times 
correspondent at Washington points out, a Presidential election 
in Mexico is lawful only during peace. No one can say that 
there is now peace in Mexico. On Thursday the number of 
American troops on the Mexican border was increased. 


There is very little to report of the progress of events in 
the Balkans. The Turkish assurances that there was no 
intention to occupy positions beyond the Maritza were 
evidently insincere, as it is now argued that certain points 
beyond the river are necessary for the proper defence of 
Adrianople. The Tarks, it will be noticed, assume that they 
will be allowed to retain Adrianople. Russia, which seemed 
likely to boil over with indignation if the Turks did what 
they are now coolly doing, has made hardly a sign. M. 
Sazonoff has gone away for a holiday. The discussions 
among the Great Powers amount to nothing, as Germany 
has apparently not yet made up her mind. Bulgaria 
trusts herself to the Powers, makes no effort to repel the 
Turks from her borders, and has decided not to occupy 
Dedeagatch for the present. As matters stand, Bulgaria, 
having lost her Danubian province, for which her new n-inor 
possessions in Macedonia are scarcely a recompense, and 
having to suffer the presence of Turkish troops in what is 
admittedly Bulgarian territory, is practically worse off than 
before the war. 


The German Emperor has been engaged this week on a 
tour through Posen and Silesia. On Tuesday, accompanied 
by the Empress and five of their sons, the Prince Regent of 
Bavaria, and military representatives of Italy and Russia, he 
reviewed the fifth Army Corps at Posen. The city was crowded 
with patriotic Germans and settlers and lavishly decorated, 
and though the weather was wet and chcerless, the Emperor 
was heartily received; but the mass of Poles held aloof, 
and the tone of the press shows that the “ Prussianizing” 
policy still rankles. On Wednesday the Emperor attended 
the consecration of a new chapel in the Residenzschloss at 
Posen and the opening of the restored Rathaus, one of the 
few Polish relics of the ancient city. In replying to an 
address by the Burgomaster, the Emperor said that a new 
day had dawned for Posen, a day of rapid rise to prosperity, 
and expressed a hope that the Rathaus would always be 
the scene of harmonious and patriotic deliberations. Oa 
Wednesday night the Emperor made a conciliatory speech 
at a banquet to the representatives of the Province of Posen, 
and arrived at Breslau next day for the celebrations in honour 





He announced that he had forbidden the exportation of arms 
to Mexico, and he concluded with these words, “The steady 


of the centenary of the War of Liberation. 
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The Paris correspondent of the Times in Wednesday’s issue 
vouches for the substantial aceuracy of a statement in the 
Temps, tkat negotiations are about to be concluded 
between the French and German banks interested in the 
Baghdad railway. As their result Germany will be freed 
from foreign interference as regards the Baghdad railway, 
while France will be emancipated from German competition 
elsewhere in Asia Minor. It is added that the British 
Government is on the eve of signing an agreement, by 
which Great Britain “ disinterests” herself in the railway 
as far as Baghdad, that the Franco-German arrangements 
are subject to a complete understanding between Paris, 
London, and St. Petersburg, and that signatures will not 
be exchanged until a complete reciprocal arrangement has 
been effected by these three Powers with Turkey. 


Further dispatches in Thursday’s and Friday’s issues of the 
Times throw fresh light on the negotiations. It is admitted 
by the Débats tbat in addition to the removal of German 
opposition to French railway plans in Syria and on the Black 
Sea littoral there will be certain compensations of a financial 
nature to the Ottoman Bank. French opinion is much more 
keenly interested in the Syrian than in the Black Sea part of 
the bargain, owing to the “ traditional ” interests of France in 
Syria. In Berlin the financial organs welcome the negotia- 
tions as proving that the whole Baghdad railway will be 
financed exclusively with German capital—a view which is 
not accepted in Paris—but an apparently inspired telegram 
in the Cologne Gazette emphatically denies that the matter 
has gone beyond a mere exchange of opinion between repre- 
sentatives of financial groups in France and Germany. 


The Paris correspondent of the Zimes described in Monday’s 
paper the notable change which has come over the methods 
of French trade unionism. At the Congresses which have 
just been held there has been hardly any talk of anti- 
militarism, of paralysing industry, or of the right to steal. 
A sane discussion of the professional interests of working 
men has taken the place of “insurrectionisme.” One of the 
chief demands at present is for the “semaine anglaise,” in 
other words, for a working week of five and a half days. 
This proposal has provoked the usual economic dispute 
whether fewer hours of labour are more productive hours. 
We may notice that anti-militarism in Paris is not by any 
means dead, as last Saturday there was a serious riot when the 
weekly tattco was held in the north-eastern quarter of Paris. 
A military band marching through the streets is evidently not 
accepted by anarchists as the gratuitous entertainment it is 
meant to be. That may not very much matter except from 
the point of view of those who would rather have the dull 
streets of Belleville with a band than without a band. The 
important point is that the General Confederation of Labour 
is no longer ridden by anarchist leaders. 


_ The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times gives an 
account in Tuesday’s paper of what he has learned of events 
in Persia. The Swedes, he says, are gaining some success in 
making the trade routes safer. Two large caravans have 
recently got throagh safely from Bushire to Shiraz, and the 
mail from Shiraz reaches Teheran a fortnight earlier than 
formerly. The Swedish gendarmerie, which is composed 
chiefly of infantry, is not, however, mobile enough for its 
purpose. In the view of the correspondent the worst feature 
of the situation is the present unwillingness of either Great 
Britain or Russia to follow any policy but that of granting 
doles to Persia. As these doles are not large enough to allow 
reproductive expenditure to be undertaken, the country is 
“at present heading for hopeless bankruptcy.” It may be 
that a large loan will be forthcoming in conjunction with the 
trans-Persian railway. The Persian Government has made 
the granting of the concession dependent upon the obtaining 
of aloan. This means that the loan would be issued by the 
railway group. The earliest date mentioned for the issue is 
the spring of 1914. 


The Peace Congress at The Hague closed on Saturday, and 
Dr. Hensley Henson, the Dean of Durham, who preached in 
the Church of the Legation on Sunday, made special reference 
to the opening of the new Palace of Peace. In a sermon 
remarkuble at once for its honesty and eloquence Dr. Henson 
observed that it was eminently fitting that the Palace of Peace 
should be reared in Holland, on soil which must always be 
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accounted sacred by all who value human liberty and have 
faith in human progress. While admitting that war hag 
always lain heavy on Christian consciences, Dr. Henson agreed 
with Jeremy Taylor in bis inability to approve the Quaker 
view that it was wholly prohibited by the Gospel. “In the 
actual circumstances of the world the Christian must make 
his count with a situation to which the Gospel has but an 
indirect, intermittent, and partial application. The soldier 
takes his place in the scheme of a Christian state by the 
same title as the policeman, the judge, and the moralist,” 


The Palace of Peace erected by the munificence of Mr, 
Carnegie was opened on Thursday in the presence of the 
Queen of Holland and a distinguished company by Jonkheer 
van Karnebeek, a former Foreign Minister and President of 
the Carnegie Foundation. The building, which stands in 
pleasant wooded grounds on the left of the avenue from 
The Hague to Scheveningen, has been built from the designs 
of M. Cordonnier, of Lille, which were chosen out of two 
hundred and sixteen from all countries submitted to an 
international jury, and is partly Dutch, partly Flemish in 
character. Besides the Great Court and the Small Court 
the Palace contains reading and map rooms, a library and 
restaurant, and umple accommodation for the officials of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration and the press. All the 
countries have contributed to the decoration of the Palace, 
Great Britain sending stained-glass windows ; France a picture 
and Gobelin tapestries; Germany the entrance gates; Italy 
marble for the corridor; Japan gold-embroidered tapestries, 
and so’on. 


To borrow the phrase of a writer in the Manchester Guardian, 
“It is to be regarded as a parable of internationalism in 
terms of visible art,” and the mixture of effects, though it 
may offend the purist, is not unimpressive in its profuse 
mugnificence. The greatest drawback about the building 
is the fact that the largest hall has only room for three 
hundred persons, and the necessary restriction of the audience 
at the opening ceremony has led to loud protests, On Friday 
Sir Alan Johnstone, the British Minister, unveiled a statue 
of King Edward, and Mr. Carnegie unveiled a bust of Sir 
Randal Cremer. In the course of his speech Mr. Carnegie 
emphasized the economic factors that make for international 
peace, congratulated the German Emperor on having recently 
celebrated his twenty-fifth year of peaceful reign, “his hands 
unstained by human blood,” and appealed to him to invite 
the chief civilized nations to confer upon the best means 
of ensuring world-peace which his own Empire had enjoyed 
so long. 


Italians are much incensed at the Ordinances recently passed 
by the authorities of Trieste by which Italian subjects have 
been deprived of their posts under the municipality. The 
Italian Ambassador in Vienna has lodged a complaint. 
Italian newspapers which have condemned the Ordinances 
have been seized at Trieste. As a result of the Italian 
protests the Ordinances have been slightly modified. Like 
the new anti-Japanese law in California, they apply theoreti- 
cally to all foreigners, but it is perfectly well understood that 
they are aimed at Italians. The agitation proves not only 
the enthusiasm among Italians for “Italia Irredenta,” but 
the inevitable and apparently permanent insecurity of the 
Triple Alliance. 


The Secretary of the Interior in the Philippines has made a 
special report in which, says the New York correspondent of 
the Times, he asserts that peonage and chattel slavery exist 
extensively in the Philippines, and that legislative remedies 
are blocked in the Assembly by persons interested in peonage. 
As Mr. Bryan is in favour of granting immediate independence 
to the Philippines, and as a large number of Americans 
are unquestionably tired of their oversea burden, the report is 
likely, as the correspondent predicts, to make a “ sensational 
contribution to the approaching controversy.” 


The action of the Japanese Government in confiscating the 
issue of the “ Jiji” containing the first instalment of the diary 
of Count Hayashi, the ambassador who negotiated the first 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, appears to be explained. According 
to a summary of the article which has appeared in several 
foreign papers, Count Hayashi credits Mr. Chamberlain with 
having suggested the alliance as far back as 1898, and when, 
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in 1901, Germany proposed a triple alliance between England, 


Germany, and Japan, Lord Lansdowne gave Count Hayashi to 
understand that all the members of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, 
including Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, favoured the 
scheme. According to the same authority it was the 
objections of Japan that excluded Germany from the arrange- 
ment. It may be remembered that it was in November, 1899, 
that Mr. Chamberlain at Leicester spoke of “the natural 
alliance between ourselves and the great German Empire,” 
and foreshadowed an agreement based on community of 
interests between America, Germany, and Great Britain. 


Lord Grey delivered an admirable address at the opening 
of the Ninth Congress of the International Co-operative 
Alliance at Glasgow on Monday. After welcoming the 600 dele- 
gates, who represent over twenty million members of 130,000 
societies in the twenty-four nations incorporated in the Alliance, 
Lord Grey reviewed the growth of the movement since the 
first International Congress, which he opened in 1895. It was 
now within their power, he believed, to secure the triumphant 
realization of a future co-operative international common- 
wealth, which would one day be co-equal and co-extensive 
with the whole civilized world. To achieve that end involved 
the carrying out of certain essential principles—above all, that 
the movement should not be a class movement, nor a political 
movement, nor a sectarian movement. It was a movement 
of a purely social and voluntary character, unfettered by 
State control, with no resemblance to either trust or combine, 
which met the wants of both producer and consumer more 
effectively and at less cost, which increased the fund avail- 
able for higher wages and which eliminated every unnecessary 
middleman. The moral advantages of co-operation, he added, 
were not less conspicuous or important, since co-operation 
showed how the warring forces of labour and capital could be 
reconciled with advantage to all concerned. 


The Board of Trade Railway Returns for 1912, issued 
yesterday week, make very interesting reading. The out- 
standing features are a considerable decline in the number 
of passengers carried (31,980,000, or 2°4 per cent. less than in 
1911), combined with a slight increase in passenger revenue 
(06 per cent.), and a record in goods (1°2 per cent. above 1911). 
While the decline in the passenger traffic is attributed in part 
to the extension of the motor-bus services, the Board of 
Trade correctly refer it in the main to the coal strike, the 
number of passengers carried in the second half of 1912 being 
rather greater than the number carried in the second half of 
1911. Development remains practically at a standstill, only 
twenty-four miles having been added in 1912. In rates and 
taxes the railway companies paid £5,129,800 in 1912, and the 
wages bill for the fifteen principal companies amounted to 
£24,313,000, an increase of £890,000, or 38 per cent. Lastly 
we may note that the average rate of dividend paid on the 
ordinary and preferential capital respectively fell from 3°62 
per cent. and 3°56 per cent. to 3°45 and 3°52. 


August is the annual opportunity of discontented house 
painters, but this year additional incentives have been found 
in the meetings of the Congress of Transport Workers, the 
activity of Mr. Tillett, and, let us add, the recent publication 
of statistics on the rise in the cost of living. Still, the present 
strike would not call for comment were it not that it has 
led to a partial adoption of the policy of the sympathetic 
strike, a number of Government workmen employed as 
stokers, engineers, and electricians having struck in con- 
sequence of the employment of non-union labour by the 
Board of Works. The cause of the trouble is a dispute over 
the scale of wages, and negotiations have been going on 
between masters and men, though without satisfactory result, 
but as the masters have gone more than half-way to meet 
them on the wages question, the strike is not likely to 
be prolonged. The London Building Industries’ Federation, 
to which eighteen trade unions are affiliated, and which has 
taken over the management of the strike, held a conference 
with Lord Beauchamp on Thursday without arriving at a 
settlement, Lord Beauchamp deferring bis reply. The crux 
of the negotiations is understood to be the question of the 








Estimates of the number of men on strike in the painting and 
other allied trades vary from ten thousand to twenty thousand, 
and it is stated that upwards of fifty master painters have 
yielded to the men’s demands. During the week a number 
of clubs undergoing their annual renovation have been 
picketed, but there has been no rioting except with the 
tongue. At the Transport Workers’ Congress Mr. Havelock 
Wilson called Mr. Tillett “a dirty liar,’ and Mr. Tillett 
retorted, “And you're a Liberal.” The most sensational 
incident in the labour world during the week has been the 
arrest in Dublin on a charge of disturbing the peace and 
inciting to murder of the notorious Jim Larkin, the founder 
of the Irish Transport Workers’ Union and editor of the Irish 
Worker, and four other of the tram strike leaders, who were 
allowed out on bail. 


The new number of the National Review, in its “ Episodes 
of the Month,” makes a very serious charge as to the admini- 
stration of the Liberal Party funds, about which we should 
like to have more information. Mr. Maxse says: “If you 
find great accretions to the Radical coffers on the eve of the 
Coronation in 1911, when honours would be distributed with 
a lavish hand; if you find Cobdenite Party funds invested in 
every country except Cobden’s country; if you find active 
speculation with party funds in home railway stocks during 
a coal strike which the Government were engaged in settling 
—you are naturally disposed to ask awkward questions.” We 
fear that the purchase of honours is common to both sides, 
and we certainly have no reproof to offer to those who choose 
to make foreign investments; but the accusation that Liberal 
Party funds were used for “active speculation” in home 
railways during the coal strike, which the Government 
were engaged in settling, is in a different category alto- 
gether. 


We should not, of course, condemn investments in bome 
railways assuch. But surelyif,as Mr. Maxse implies, these 
investments were freely bought just when the Government had 
undertaken to settle a strike which affected the railways more 
closely than any other industry in the country, a very wrong, 
indeed an absolutely inexcusable, course was taken. The epi- 
sode means that the Liberal Party, as a party, was intimately 
concerned financially in the earliest possible settlement of the 
strike. Yet the leaders of that party were themselves respon- 
sible for settling the strike. A settlement on any terms, how- 
ever disastrous they might have been to either side, would 
have been financially profitable to the Liberal Party. That is 
what Mr. Maxse’s charge comes to. Possibly Ministers knew 
nothing about the investment of the party funds. But what 
is to be said of the chief Liberal Whip who—if Mr. Maxse is 
not mistaken—placed his leaders in a position which was 
bound to deprive them of the appearance of impartiality? 
We hope that the Liberal Party, for its own credit, not to 
say the common decencies of Parliamentary life, will dispose 
of this charge. It is a very damaging one, and the party 
ought not to let it pass. 


When Mr. Lloyd George speaks in Wales he is usually on 
the war-path. Last Saturday at the Criccieth Golf Club he 
was in his most genial mood and delivered a panegyric on 
the Royal and Ancient Game unmarred by a single jarring 
reference to politics or persons. He observed that in many 
respects, for middle-aged people pursuing a sedentary life like 
himself, golf was the greatest discovery of the age. Moreover 
it was the only game where the bad player got more out of 
it. “The better a man played the less he got out of it, both 
as regards exercise and enjoyment, for the good players got 
worried over the slightest mistake, whereas the poor player 
made too many mistakes to worry over them, and was bent 
upon getting all the enjoyment he could out of the game.” 
We are not sure whether all players would endorse this view, 
but Mr. Lloyd George has not exaggerated the merits of golf 
as a boon and blessing to the middle-aged. In America as a 
salubrious distraction from overwork it has proved a godsend 
to thousands of men who bave hitherto been immune to the 
fascination of pastime. 





Bank Rate, 4! per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. April 17th, 





treatment of non-unionist labour, and there is some talk of 
Board of Trade intervention. 


Consols (2}) were on Friday 74,°;—Friday week 73}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——o—— 


THE AIR, THE PRESS, AND THE SERVICES. 


W* do not pretend to any sympathy with those who 

say that such a contest as that in which Mr. 
Hawker has just given a memorable display of pluck and 
skill is a mere draft upon morbid emotions, and an invita- 
tion to foolhardiness by which a newspaper gets the 
advertisement and some poor airman is lucky if he gets 
off with his life. Either we are going to take the lead in 
airmanship or we are not. If we are going to take the lead, 
and if we recognize that our national security in the future 
will depend upon it, it is obvious that no incentives to experi- 
ment are wasted. Risk, of course, there must be. The only 
test by which it is worth while to judge such competitions 
is the question whether the risk is in fair proportion to the 
object to be gained. The first fact which strikes us in 
considering the competitions which have been organized 
by the Daily Mail is that the object has always been such 
as to startle the imagination, and yet has been just within 
the bounds of possibility. We do not know who has been 
responsible for the choice of the tests, but they have 
certainly been remarkable for satisfying the conditions we 
have mentioned. The flight from London to Manchester 
was proposed before such a thing seemed possible, yet it 
was soon accomplished. The flight round England was 
similarly accomplished, and now the much longer flight 
by seaplane round England, Scotland, and Wales has nearly 
been accomplished, although theconditions were particularly 
rigid as to the time-limit and the make of engine. We 
are more doubtful as to the proposed flight across the 
Atlantic, but it may be that before another year has passed 
our doubts will be resolved. Misgivings have misled us 
before, and we hope that they will do so again. No doubt 


if a newspaper offered a very large prize for a positively 


suicidal act some poor devil would be found willing to 
accept the risk. The responsibility of the newspaper 
proprietors for such a criminal act would be very great. 
But we afe glad to bear our testimony to the fact that 
the flights organized by the Daily Mail have been extra- 
ordinarily well designed to serve the interests of the country. 
Of course, the newspaper expects to enjoy a good deal of 
advertisement at the same time. That is inevitable. But 
we do not see any reason for grudging it this fairly earned 
advantage. The country would have lost its common sense 
if it refused to profit by something which incidentally 
served some private interest. 

The point of the latest competition in which the young 
Australian, Mr. Hawker, distinguished himself was to 
stimulate the construction of British engines. Our air- 
men are already as capable and daring as any in the world, 
and our aeroplanes are perhaps not inferior to others in 
spite of the smallness of their number—the design of our 
seaplanes is, we believe, particularly good—but we have 
been notoriously behindhand in the manufacture of 
engines suitable for flying. The Daily Mail therefore 
rendered the country a very opportune service in imposing 
the condition that the engine must be of British manu- 
facture. We have too long been dependent on foreign 
engines. The prize offered was large enough to excite 
private enterprise. It may be said that the Government 
have offered prizes to be competed for by British engines 
as well as temptingly large orders for the makers of 
the successful models, and that therefore the Daily Mail 
competition was unnecessary. We do not agree. It 
is precisely in experimenting that the Government have 
been lethargic. The prizes which they now offer are 
not to be competed for till next February. Yet the 
notice given to manufacturers has been short. And if 
we were asked why the Government did not give some such 
encouragement to British makers of engines long ago, we 
confess that we should be unable to find an answer. 
It is not genera!!ly understood that an engine for flying 
must necessarily be different from an engine for a motor- 
ear. Last Saturday the Times explained the reasons for 
the difference :— 

“In most aeroplanes it is customary for the propeller to be so 
attached to the engine that it rotates at the same speed, and as a 
consequence the speed of the engine must be suited to the pro- 
peller and not to itself. This limits the revolutions to some 
1,209 2 minute, whereas in an ordinary motor-car the maximum 
engine speed is com:only half as much again, and in racing cars 
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may even be twice as much. Moreover, the tendency in aeroplang 
engine design is to keep down the explosion pressures on account 
of the extraordinary thinness of the cylinder walls, whereas in 
the racing motor-car the tendency is to take advantage of the 
gain in power obtained by increasing this pressure very greatly 
until, in fact, it has almost twice the value which it has in an 
aeroplane engine. These divergencies explain why a wide experi~ 
ence in racing car design is of less value than might have been 
expected to the aeroplane engine-builder, The limiting conditions 
have been so different that they have called for different means of 
approach,” 

The engine used by Mr. Hawker behaved well beyond 
expectation. Once again it seems that the kindly fate 
which watches over us and has often saved us from the 
penalty of our dilatoriness is doing its best. No doubt we 
shall place ourselves ahead of the world, as we have dong 
in the matter of submarines, if we have the time. But we 
cannot reckon on our enemies always being indulgent 
enough to allow us enough time. That is our continual 
danger—the early days of a new invention when we are 
looking on with our hands in our pockets. Eventually 
we profit by the expensive experience of others and come 
out “ontop” by the cheapest possible process. If one 
could only reckon on such a process being always uninter- 
rupted it would be admirable. But we cannot, and it is 
just for this reason that we value such reminders as are 
provided by the Daily Mail contests that the hands-in. 
pockets period is a dangerous time which ought to be 
dispensed with. 

The attitude of the Admiralty towards the competition 
in our opinion was very wise. Although naval airmen 
were rightly not allowed to take part in the competition, 
Mr. Churchill decided to co-operate by allowing members 
of the Navy to lend their assistance, and thus he used a 
newspaper competition—or advertisement if you will—for 
the advancement of flying. There is a right and a wrong 
way of using newspapers, and it has long been a cause of 
astonishment to us that the two very different functions 
of newspapers in relation to the Services are so commonly 
confused. The traditional “official” view of newspapers 
at the Admiralty and the War Office is that they 
are capable of any trick, subterfuge, or meanness 
in their desperate anxiety to publish secrets, and that 
therefore the only safe course is to shut the door on them 
altogether. There is much in this view that we entirely 
respect and applaud. In one sense the more carefully 
officers keep clear of newspapers the better, for certainly 
nothing is more odious than the spectacle of the “advertis- 
ing” officer or the intriguing officer, be he high or low. 
The type of officer who, in Mr. Kipling’s phrase, contrives 
to “do all his fighting under the eyes of a special corre- 
spondent” is an object of mistrust among all decent 
soldiers and civilians. The manner in which the meinbers 
ofthe Royal Flying Corps have kept their splendid per- 
formances out of the newspapers, except so far as bare 
records may go, is an example for all. And the officer who 
uses newspapers to advance his personal ambitions by 
intrigue, or puffing of his principles, is just as odious as 
the simple “advertising” officer, while he is certainly 
much more dangerous. At the same time it is obvious 
that the main purpose of newspapers, whatever errors they 
may fall into through the stress of competition or vulgarity, 
is not to give away secrets, advertise the vainer sort of 
officer, or serve the purposes of some high-placed intriguer. 
This view of newspapers as willing to let their country 
perish so long as they beat their rivals at their own petty 
professional game is plainly unjust, for when the country 
gravely turns its thoughts to making its defences more 
secure it is always newspapers which show the way. It is 
newspapers which popularize the services, It is news- 
papers which act as the best recruiting sergeants the 
kingdom has ever known. It is newspapers which 
urge a lethargic Government to wake up and recog- 
nize that the future is in the air. It is time to 
recognize that newspapers cannot be willed out of 
existence by merely ignoring them. The type of 
officer who thus clings gallantly but stupidly to his old- 
fashioned view, and compliments himse!f on his loyalty to 
the King’s Regulations, is not really serving his country 
well. In his disdain he consents to the newspapers being 
left alone to do the real mischief of which they are capable. 
The wise plan is to profit by their virtues—so long, of 
course, as no preposterous attempt is made to turn them 
into “inspired” organs or to give them special information 
on the corrupt understanding that they support some 
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i licy —and to make sure that they are 
pred of Their’ opportunities for mischief. It is said 
that special correspondents will not be allowed in any 
future war. That may or may not beso. In our opinion 
the country would suffer in several ways by their absence, 
and it should be possible to allow them to do their work 
under such conditions—the imposing of a time-limit, for 
instance—that their narratives could convey no information 
of value to the enemy. In any case it would not be of much 
use to prohibit special correspondents if any newspaper were 
still free to publish information about the movements of 
ships or troops on the strength of a report from some 
local observer at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Harwich, or 
wherever it might be. The remediable errors of news- 
papers are the result of unbridled competition. Bridle 
the competition by requiring the proprietors of news- 
apers to lay upon themselves a self-denying ordinance 
and the trouble would bealmost cured. Some proprietors, 
it may be argued, would hold out in order to reap a harvest. 
Well, there should be penalties. But apart from penalties 
we think public opinion would know how to treat the 
blacklegs. The habits of newspapers prove that their 
virtues are by choice and their errors by pressure of 
circumstances. This being so, a cure should be possible, 
though, for some reason which escapes us, it is often 
assumed that it is not possible. Meanwhile the course 
which Mr. Churchill took with the Daily Mail seems to us 
worthy of a modern and cool-headed administrator who 
recognizes realities. 





LIBERALS AND THE LAND TAXES. 


NS amusing correspondence has been opened in the 
columns of the Manchester Guardian with regard 
to the incidence of Mr. Lloyd George’s land value duties. 
We call the correspondence amusing because it is certainly 
humorous to find that Liberals, after four years, are slowly 
waking up to the iniquity of these novel imposts. The 
point which has gone to the heart of the Lancashire 
Liberals is the fact that arrears of Undeveloped Land 
Duty are now being charged upon persons who have 
bought houses built since April, 1909, which is the datum 
line for the Lloyd-Georgian land taxes. This grievance 
has been taken up editorially by the Manchester Guardian, 
which writes with frank indignation of the injury done 
to what it calls the cause of land reform by the way 
in which the land taxes of the People’s Budget are now 
being levied. The particular case which started the corre- 
spondence was that of a man who bought his house in 
September, 1910, and received a few weeks ago, #.e., in the 
middle of 1913, a demand for Undeveloped Land Duty for 
a period from April, 1909, to March, 1910. Another writer 
states that at the end of 1912 he purchased land on which 
to erect a house, and began to build early in 1913. He has 
recently received a demand note for Undeveloped Land 
Duty from April, 1909, to April, 1913, although the land 
did not come into his possession till the end of 1912, and 
he set to work at once to build upon it. Another case is 
that of the rector of a poor parish in Manchester, who 
bought a piece of land to build a new church, but, 
having bought the land, had to wait for three or four 
years in order to raise the money with which to build. The 
Inland Revenue authorities have charged him with duty for 
the whole period during which he was trying to raise the 
money for building. He laid his case personally before Mr. 
— George, but was told that he must pay, and he has 
paid. 

The two former cases are typical of a whole number 
which are now being reported in the columns of 
the Manchester Guardian. The defence of the Inland 
Revenue authorities for thus charging the purchaser of a 
house with Undeveloped Land Duty upon the site of his 
house before it was built upon, is that the Act requires 
them to recover duty from the actual owner of the land. 
The matter was brought before the House of Commons 
on July Ist last, and Mr. Lloyd George then explained 
that “if not paid by the vendor prior to the sale, the duty 
would be payable by the purchaser, who presumably takes 
account of the liability in negotiating the purchase price.” 
This is a very charming assumption for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to make, but as a matter of fact the pur- 
chaser, in nine cases out of ten, has no reason for taking 
account of this new liability, for the transaction in these 








eases takes place before valuation is made and before the 
duty is assessed. The result is that Undeveloped Land 
Duty is now being charged upon persons who never held the 
land in its undeveloped state, and that under the terms of 
the Act they have no means of escaping this charge. The 
clause says clearly that the new owner is liable for pay- 
ment of the duty, “notwithstanding any contract to the 
contrary,” so that in no case can the purchaser of a house 
built since April, 1909, refer the Inland Revenue officials 
to the owner of the previously undevelo land on which 
the house was built. He must himself account for the 
duty to the Government, although presumably if he had 
made a contract with the previous owner to refund any 
duty chargeable he might still be able to enforce that 
contract if he could trace the previous owner and find the 
money to sue him. Meanwhile he must pay. It is 
interesting to add that we now have an explanation of 
the promised increase in the yield of Undeveloped Land 
Duty for the current year. When Mr. Lloyd George 
announced some months ago that there would be such an 
increase all our Liberal contemporaries let themselves go 
in a paean of joy. Some of them are now discovering 
that the additional revenue is only obtained by what they 
themselves are compelled to denounce as a gross system 
of extortion. The Manchester Guardian even goes so far 
as to say that injustice of this character must be “remedied 
by legislation before any further reforms are attempted.” 
That is one of the nastiest knocks that the author of the 
People’s Budget and the apostle of a still undisclosed new 
land policy has yet received. 

Seeing that the public, or, at any rate, the Liberal 
section of the public, for some strange reason identifies 
land reform with land taxation, it is worth while to turn 
from the troubles of the Manchester Guardian to a book 
recently published by Mr. Fisher Unwin called “ The Land 
Hunger,’ and prefaced by an introduction from Mrs. 
Cobden Unwin, who, as everyone knows, is the daughter 
of Richard Cobden. With the general merits of this book 
we have nothing for the moment to do. The particular 
point to which we wish to call attention is the action of 
Mrs. Cobden Unwin in including in her introduction 
reports of speeches delivered by her father in 1841 
and 1845. In these speeches Cobden dealt with what 
was then, and is still, called “The Land Tax.” He 
had got hold of a story that the Land Tax of 1692, 
which still partially survives, was the result of a 
bargain between landowners and the King for the 
abolition of feudal tenures and services. According to 
the story told by Cobden, the landowners in 1692 
bargained to pay the Sovereign a tax of 4s. in the £ on 
the full annual value of their land in return for his 
consent to the surrender of the various charges to which 
they were liable under their feudal tenures. This story is 
entirely without foundation. How Cobden got hold of it 
it is impossible to ascertain at the present date, but every 
active politician is apt at times to make statements with 
insufficient authority, and we have certainly no desire to 
criticise Cobden at this interval of time for the blunder he 
made. The action of his daughter is on a different plane. 
It was her business, before reviving this legend and pinning 
it on to the memory of her father, to ascertain the facts. 
There was no difficulty about ascertaining them. The story 
of the Land Tax of 1692 is concisely told, for example, in 
such a standard work as Macaulay’s “History.” The 
character of the Land Tax is fully dealt with in Adam 
Smith’s “‘ Wealth of Nations,” where it is pointed out that 
the name is misleading, and “that a very considerable part 
of the produce of this tax arises from the rent of houses 
and the interest on capital stock.” A full account of the 
so-called Land Tax was published in 1885 in that year's 
report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, who state 
that the impost “ was in fact a property and income tax, and 
moreover that personal estate was quite as much tho 
object of the charge as land.” More recently the subject 
has been dealt with fully ina book on Land Nationalization 
by Mr. Harold Cox, and by Mr. Chiozza Money in his book 
on “Riches and Poverty.” Attention has also frequently 
been called in the public press to the extraordinary dis- 
honesty of the United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values in continuing to give currency to this old legend 
in spite of the demonstration of its falsity. 

For the benefit of our readers we add a vevy brief 
recital of the facts. The original proposal to get rid of the 
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feudal dues on land was made in the reign of James L., 
and the proposed bargain, or “ great contract,” was that 
the king should commute his claim to the charges arising 
out of the feudal system for a fixed sum of £200,000 per 
annum, payable by the landowners. The negotiations fell 
through, and the feudal dues continued until the time of 
the Commonwealth. They were then allowed to lapse. 
At the Restoration the question of their revival at once 
came up, but the House of Commons decided to abolish 
them and to compensate the Crown by an excise duty on 
beer. This was unquestionably a scandalous abuse of 
authority by a Parliament consisting mainly of land- 
owners, who ought obviously themselves to have paid 
the compensation to the Crown. But this incident had 
nothing whatever to do with the Land Tax of 1692, which 
was imposed thirty years later. That Land Tax was 
merely the continuance of the historic system of taxing 
property which can be traced back through all the 
previous centuries to the Plantagenet period. The only 
new feature of the tax of 1692 was, as Macaulay points 
out clearly, a new assessment. The tax was not even 
called a land tax. It was called, according to long- 
continued custom, “an aid,” and it was granted for one 
year, “for carrying on a vigorous war against France.” 
The first clause of the Act imposes the tax upon all kinds 
of personal ty, including “ready monies, goods, wares, 
merchandizes, and other chattels”; the second clause 
makes persons who hold any public office liable to a 
tax of 4s. in the £ on their salaries; and it is only the 
third clause which extends the tax to land, tenements, 
and messuages. In a word, the tax was a property and 
income tax and not a land tax. It continued to be levied 
on personalty through the whole of the eighteenth century, 
and the final charge upon personalty was not dropped till 
1833. The portion of the tax levied upon certain public 
officials only disappeared in 1876. The remainder of the 


tax, except so far as it has been redeemed, is still annually 


levied not only upon land but also upon houses and other 
buildings or improvements. In view of these facts we 
venture to express the hope that Mr. and Mrs. Unwin will 
withdraw their book from circulation until they have 
removed from it an unfair reflection upon the memory of 
a great man. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN DISSENSIONS. 


{ ENERAL BOTHA has carried the war into the 
heart of his enemy’s country, and his daring will 
greatly increase the respect and liking felt for him here. 
The triumph he enjoyed at his meeting at Rustenburg on 
Tuesday proves that a narrow Dutch racialism is not the 
danger it is sometimes represented to be. General Botha’s 
personality is evidently more than a match for it, and 
when he had spoken his mind this master of moderation, 
reasonableness, and firmness was carried on the shoulders 
of those who had been expected to play the charac- 
teristic part of benighted back-veld Dutchmen. Ever 
since General Hertzog was forced to leave the Cabinet 
he has been whipping up feeling against General Botha, 
and at last General Botha felt that he must stamp 
out the revolt or be content to suffer serious injury 
from it. When the vote of confidence which enabled 
General Botha to get rid of General Hertzog was debated 
in the House of Assembly the Government had a hand- 
some majority of twenty-six votes. Noman would appeal to 
the country or apologize for his existence with such a 
majority behind him. Since then, however, General 
Hertzog has sowed many more tares of dissatisfaction, 
and the loyalty to the Government of the Free State 
constituencies in particular had become highly disputable. 
Mr. Fischer was twice condemned by his constituents for 
remaining in the Botha Cabinet. It is true that a third 
meeting took back the condemnation and accepted Mr. 
Fischer’s explanation that he remained in the Cabinet to 
try to reconcile General Botha and General Hertzog, but 
it was nevertheless plain that the campaign of General 
Hertzog could not be ignored. When General Botha 
announced his intention of visiting Rustenburg and facing 
his critics, General Hertzog proposed that they should 
meet on the same platform. Naturally General Botha 
refused the invitation. A Prime Minister owes something 
to his position, as well as to his own pride, and it would 
be a ridiculous precedent to establish that a Prime 
Minister may be hailed to public debate with a renegade 








i 
supporter. As it was, both General Botha and General 
Hertzog spoke on the same day in the same town. ; 

General Botha told his audience that he was a “ South 
African above all,” but that he did not think it worth 
while to say what he was going to do if the Imperial 
Government did anything that conflicted with South 
African interests. He described General Hertzog’s 
attitude as like that of a man who “on his honeymoon 
tells people what he is going to do if his wife becomes 
untrue to him.” This is searching yet good-tempered 
criticism. General Hertzog is for ever assuming that the 
Imperial Government will commit some wrong, though he 
cannot name any injury done to South Africa or any act 
of improper interference. The crime of the Imperial 
Government is that it ventures to call itself by its own 
name. “As regards the word ‘Empire,’” he said, “I 
would ask my audience whether, so far as they are con- 
cerned, there is an Imperial Government. I say no. There 
are five other Dominions on the same footing as ourselves,” 
He went on to assert that Imperialism, being a policy of 
closer union, must mean less liberty for all the scattered 
parts which were to be drawn together. This is a curious 
thing to say of a policy which aims at giving the various 
parts of the Empire the liberty of security, not to mention 
a greater liberty to shape the foreign policy of the Empire. 

But perhaps we are not in possession of reports of 
General Hertzog’s speech full enough to enable us to 
appreciate his meaning. So far as we can gather, he used 
the terms “Imperialism” and “Imperial Federation” 
indifferently. Now we are quite prepared to believe that 
various schemes of Imperial Federation which have been 
put forward from time to time might be regarded by the 
Dominions as bound in practice to restrict their liberty of 
action. Under Imperial Federation, General Hertzog 
continued, South Africa would have one representative to 
every sixty representatives of Great Britain. His fear 
that an Imperial Parliament would draw up the 
tariffs of the Dominions is in any case fantastic. 
At the same time, we confess that the practico of 
drafting complete schemes of Imperial Federation is a 
very doubtful one, and the readiness, or pretended readi- 
ness, of the Dutch in South Africa to take fright might 
very well be accepted as a warning in this respect even if 
it serves no other purpose. ‘The great advantage of a 
scheme of closer union which grows up in response te 
particular needs as they occur is that it avoids all such 
unnecessary invitations to mistrust. The Imperial Con- 
ferences in London, the calling in of colonial representatives 
to the Imperial Defence Committee, and the definite 
stipulation of Canada that naval assistance to Creat 
Britain implies a shared responsibility for foreign 
policy—these things are the unmistakable beginnings 
of a new growth. Let them grow under natural con- 
ditions without artificial forcing. We may take it 
that Hertzogism has reached its highest point. Nothing 
can prevent the development of General Botha’s policy 
of conciliation but some unimaginable act of folly by the 
Government at home that would alarm Dutch sentiment. 
In justice to General Hertzog we ought to say that even he 
knows that such a thing will not happen. He assured his 
hearers at Rustenburg that their Constitution would never 
be taken away. ‘‘The men at the head of the Government 
in England ... have always kept their promises to the 
Dominions.” 

Simultaneously with the news of General Botha’s and 
General Hertzog’s speeches came a Blue-book on the trade 
of South Africa in 1912. The only unsatisfactory point 
in the book is the disparity between the number of men 
and the number of women immigrants. In 1912 there 
were 422,910 male and only 240,922 female immigrants. 
As Sir Sothern Holland, the Trade Commissioner, remarks, 
such a disparity means that the growth of the European 
population is bound to be slow. This fact is peculiarly 
to be deplored as the native population is increasing 
proportionately faster than the white population. The 
Trade Commissioner is very hopeful in other respects. 
The agricultural reports are especially encouraging. 
Irrigation has noticeably reduced the devastations from 
drought. Altogether the recovery from the war has 
been rapid. Between 1907 and 1912 exports rose from 
about £45,000,000 to about £61,000,000, and imports from 
about £27,000,000 to about £39,000,000. Great Britain 
sends 58 per cent. of the imports, and the Tnited States - 
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only 9 per cent. and 8°99 per cent. respec- 
awe lest that the South African Government will 
encourage with all its energy the immigration of white 
ople, without listening to the wild exclusivist theories 
Labour leaders or the obscurantist prejudices of the 
more rural Boers. Canada knows the benefits of a rapidly 
increasing population, and Australia has been compelled 
to abandon the mistaken ambition of maintaining a happy 
land for a comparatively few people. General Botha’s 
Dutch enemies may possibly co-operate for some little time 
with the miners and other discontented elements of Labour 
in trying to harry the Government. But such a combina- 
tion cannot possibly last. The Rand has nothing in 
common with the remoter veld. Englishmen may be 
reasonably satisfied that South Africa will continue to 
advance, if not meteorically, at all events steadily. 





THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY AND 
HOME RULE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 


NE of the most serious results of the Home Rule 
QO Bill, if it ever reaches the Statute Book, will be 
the passing of that unique body, the Royal Trish Con- 
stabulary, and one of the severest hardships inflicted by 
it will be the unenviable position in which the members of 
that force will find themselves. Once the appointed day 
comes they will be confronted with the alternatives of 
taking their pensions, which will mean, roughly, halving 
their income, or passing over to take service under new 
masters who, for over thirty years, have been declaring with 
no uncertain voice the treatment they would mete out to 
them if once they got the power. That treatment, expressed 
in the forcible language of the man in the street, means 
“ getting back a bit of their own.” 

Nothing more significant occurred during the passage 
of the Bill than the two Constabulary debates of October 
298th and December 10th. Members vied with each 
other in belauding and beslavering “this remarkable body,” 
“this highly organized service,” “this splendid hierarchy 
of men.” Even Mr. Healy—remembering, perhaps, 
some friendly services rendered in old, unhappy, far- 
off times—put his friendly arm through the arm of the 
Irish peeler and his friendly hand into the pocket of the 
British taxpayer, welcoming in the most handsome way 
the concessions which Mr. Birrell claimed he was making 
to the force. “The Royal Irish Constabulary,” he 
declared, “ were perhaps the most respectable body of men 
in the country. They were always civil, obliging, and 
good-natured. They were nearly all Catholics, and he 
would be sorry that anything should be introduced into 
the Bill which would cause them the least alarm.” Soft 
words butter no parsnips. The Irish police are accustomed 
to this sort of thing. They have received in turn the 
approval or the abuse of all parties, according as it suited 
the purpose in hand, and they have learned by an unhappy 
experience to attach a proper value to both blandishments 
and revilings. They regarded with equal imperturbability 
such felicitous titles as “ Balfour’s bludgeoners” and 
“ Morley’s murderers,” and only smiled when, on occasion 
—say election time—the medal was reversed and it was the 

“Thin black line of ’eroes when the drums begin to roll.” 


More significant than the praise bestowed during the 
debate was the word withheld by those who dared not show 
their hand and speak out. Where was Mr. Redmond ? 
Where, above all, was Mr. Dillon, whose Land League 
pronouncement, echoed on many a platform with damnable 
iteration, still stands: “‘ Whether they succeeded now, or 
next year, or in the years to come, their efforts would never 
be wanting until they had succeeded in disarming and 
disbanding that quasi-military force” ? There, writ large 
and plain for all men to read, is the fate of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary on the day of transfer. 

What do the Constabulary think of it all? They are 
a disciplined force, and they are precluded by the con- 
ditions of their service from speaking out. 

“Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs not to make reply.” 
But it would be interesting to hear the day-room discussions 
throughout the country on Clause 37 and the amend- 
ments. Mr. Birrell takes no small credit to himself for 
the generous concessions he has made to this fine body, 








whose good temper and goodwill the Government are 
naturally anxious to receive. He assures us that the result 
of his communications with the police over the financial 
clauses has been of the most satisfactory character. Satis- 
factory to whom? The police, the Government, the 
Nationalists, or the British taxpayer ? In the same breath 
he admits that he has not pleased the force. He has done 
“the best he could for them, and they are satisfied to that 
extent.” What answer, we should like to know, did 
Mr. Birrell expect from the Police Committee? Men with 
2 rope round their necks cannot be too punctilious as to 
the exact terms on which they may be allowed to prolong 
their existence. The fact is the Constabulary, through the 
treachery of their present masters, are between the devil 
and the deep sea, and they know it. Mr. Birrell believes 
the bulk of them will be pleased to place their services at 
the disposal of their new masters. Of course they will. 
Self-preservation will compel them. What is the 
alternative ? What is. the likelihood of the men who 
retire finding any other employment in Ireland ? The very 
fact of their retiring will brand them as “suspect,” and 
there will be few jobs for ex-Royal Irish Constabulary 
men in the new régime which awaits Ireland under Home 
Rule. A man in middle life with a family growing up can 
ill afford to halve his income at one fell swoop. What 
a prospect, then, will await that faithful and loyal 
servant, the Royal Irish policeman, on the appointed 
day! “Under which king, Bezonian?” That is the 
question which each man will have to answer, and 
which will cause much misgiving and heart-failing and 
perplexity. “Shall I retire ‘with honour’ and take the 
miserable dole which is all I am offered by my old master, 
who now spurns me after taking the best I had to give ; 
or shall I salute the rising sun and take service with a new 
master, whose ways and methods I know only too well, 
who never loved me in the past, and who, I am assured, 
will spurn me in turn as soon as ever it suits him to do 
so?” 

The present Government seems to proceed on the 
assumption that the millennium and “ the appointed day” 
in Ireland will synchronize, and to set little store on the 
immutability of human nature in general and Irish human 
nature in particular. Let there be no mistake about it. 
Under Home Rule the Tipperary “ boy” will be as much 
a “boy” as ever; Clare will not change its black spots, 
nor the Clareman his predilection for moonlighting. In 
Ulster, Orange will still be Orange, Green will still be 
Green. No one responds more quickly to a loose rein 
than an Irishman, and we may fairly predict that during 
the six transitional years for which the Constabulary are 
to be held in suspension before they receive their happy 
dispatch, Ireland will be a nice place to live out of. It is 
as certain as anything can be that during that period it 
will fall to the lot of the Constabulary to perform many 
arduous and unpleasant duties. If they grapple with 
them as they have done in the past they will certainly 
tread on somebody’s corns. But will they? Will not all 
their duties (for those of them who elect to remain) during 
those six critical years be performed with an eye to the 
future? Will they not be forced to ask themselves on 
every critical occasion, “‘ How will my conduct now affect 
my new masters’ attitude towards me by-and-by?” 
What a humiliating, what a demoralizing position for a 
much-tried and much-enduring body of public servants ! 

Only one Nationalist member made any serious con- 
tribution to the debate on the financial clauses, Mr. Lough, 
the persistent exponent of the unfair taxation of Ireland. 
He drew attention to the point that all the concessions 
promised by Mr. Birrell meant money, and that all the cost 
would eventually fall on Iveland, whereas the '86 Bill 
allowed an Imperial contribution of one million towards 
the Constabulary, and the '93 Bill charged Ireland with 
only two-thirds of the cost of the pensions. If Mr. Lough’s 
contention is cerrect, what has Mr. Redmond to say, who 
in 93 protested vigorously against the two-thirds as an 
altogether unfair proportion, and who now swallows the 
whole without a murmur? What is the true inwardness 
of this significant silence ? 

There are trials, it would seem, in store for the Consta- 
bulary even before the appointed day. We do not endorse 
the somewhat unmeasured criticism which has been heaped 
on the police over the Derry riots, and we are inclined to 
agree with Sir Neville Chamberlain that the allegations of 
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sectarianism will prove to be baseless. Such allegations, 
as he very properly said, “are wholly at variance with the 
long and splendid traditions of the Force.” The Force has 
been, from its earliest beginnings, in the main Catholic, 
and it is to their lasting credit that in the fierce sectarian 
outbursts which from time to time have disgraced Ireland 
the Royal Irish Constabulary knew no colour and favoured 
none but the colour of the uniform they wore. Severe 
enough these ordeals have been, but the Irish police stood, 
and nobly stood, a far severer test of fidelity toduty in the 
evil days of the early ’eighties, when strong inducements 
were held out to them to refuse their aid in enforcing the 
land laws against their own kith and kin. The Royal 
Irish Constabulary are a splendid example of the salutary 
and far-reaching effects of sound discipline and of the 
readiness with which Irishmen respond to it; they also, 
alas! afford an illustration of the proverbial Irish character 
for ingratitude in the impartial abuse which is lavished on 
them by every party—every Irish party—in turn. They 
are the best friends the people have in Ireland, North and 
South, and the people know it. The pity of it is that, 
knowing it, the people are so ready to besmirch them. 

The Derry riots, if all were known, probably differed in 
no particular from the usual party outbreak with which 
we are too familiar in Ulster. A number of strange police 
from other counties, unaccustomed to the geography of 
the city or its people, found themselves at considerable 
disadvantage, grappling with the hooligans of both sides, 
whose valour is always in direct ratio to the likelihood of 
escaping identification, and who, as a police officer puts it, 
“attack the police-peacemakers in order to get liberty to 
murder each other.” That the police received bad treat- 
ment is abundantly clear. They retaliated. They were 
probably not too discriminating in the blows they dealt to 
all and sundry who came in their way. Some innocent 
people suffered, as generally happens on such occasions, 
and when innocent people suffer their judgments are apt 
to suffer too. When stones and bottles are whirling about 
like autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa there is little room for 
calm temper and fair criticism. 

These suggestions of police partiality are an unhealthy 
and an unpromising sign of the times, and serve to 
emphasize the contention that the position of the Con- 
stabulary in Ireland is one of increasing difficulty. It is 
nearly thirty years since such a charge was made. Then, 
as now, the country was in the turmoil of a Home Rule 
Bill. 

The police aspect of the case is bad enough, but there 
is another point of view which is sadder still—the Imperial. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary are, beyond all doubt, the 
most valuable asset we possess in Ireland. Through good 
and evil repute they have served successive Governments 
loyally and well. Many a time during the last three- 
quarters of a century they have stood between the country 
and anarchy. Their fame has gone out toall lands. What 
justification is there for disrupting such a splendid corps ? 
Highly trained, efficient policemen do not spring up in 
a night like Jonah’s gourd, and the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary is the slow and careful creation of a century. 
We Englishmen pride ourselves on our sense of justice. 
Where is the justice of this iconoclastic policy? Itisa 
crime, and worse than a crime—it is a stupid blunder. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY.—III. 
[ComMUNICATED. | 


‘i? writer of the present article would be the last to 
underrate the enormous practical difficulties to be 
encountered in dealing effectively with this question. His 
own experience in cognate matters enables him in some 
degree to recognize the nature of those difficulties. When 
the corvée system was abolished in Egypt, the question 
which really confronted the Government of that country 
was how the whole of a very backward population, the vast 
majority of whom had for centuries been in reality, though 
not nominally, slaves, could be made to understand that, 
although they would not be flogged if they did not clear 
out the mud from the canals on which the irrigation of 
their fields depended, they would run an imminent risk 
of starvation unless they voluntarily accepted payment for 
performing that service. The difficulties were enhanced 
owing to the facts that the country was in a state of quasi- 
bankruptcy and the political situation was in the highest 
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degree complicated and bewildering. Nevertheless, after 
a period of transition, which, it must be admitted, was 
somewhat agonizing, the problem was solved, but it was 
only thoroughly solved after a struggle which lasted for 
some years. It is a vivid recollection of the arduous 
nature of that struggle that induces the writer of the 
present article so far to plead the cause of the Portugues 
Government as to urge that, if once it can be Tull 
established that they are moving steadily but theme 
in the right direction, no excessive amount of impatience 
should be shown if the results obtained do not immediately 
answer all the expectations of those who wish to witness 
the complete abolition of the hateful system under which 
the cultivation of cocoa in the West African Islands has 
hitherto been conducted. The financial interests involved 
are important, and deserve a certain, albeit a limited, amount 
of consideration. There need be no hesitation whatever in 
pressing for the adoption of measures which may result 
in diminishing the profits of the cocoa proprietors and 
possibly increasing the price paid by the consumers of 
cocoa. Indeed, there would be nothing unreasonable in 
arguing that the output of cocoa, worth £2,000,000 a year, 
had much better be lost to the world altogether rather 
than that the life of the present vicious system should be 
prolonged. But even if it were desirable—which is 
probably not the case—it is certainly impossible to take 
all the thirty thousand men now employed in the islands 
and suddenly transport them elsewhere. It would be 
Utopian to expect that the Portuguese Government, in 
the face of the vehement opposition which they would 
certainly have to encounter, would consent to the adoption 
of any such heroic measure. As practical men we must, 
whilst acknowledging the highly regrettable nature of the 
facts, accept them as they stand. Slight importance can, 
indeed, be attached to the argument put forward by one 
of the British Consular authorities, that “ the native lives 
under far better conditions in San Thomé than in his own 
country.” It is somewhat too much akin to the plea 
advanced by ardent fox-hunters that the fox enjoys the 
sport of being hunted. Neither, although it is satisfactory 
to learn that the slaves are now generally well treated, 
does this fact in itself constitute any justification for 
slavery. The system must disappear, and the main 
question is to devise some other less objectionable system 
to take its place. 

There are two radical solutions of this problem. One is 
to abandon cocoa-growing altogether, at all events in the 
island of Principe, a part of which is infected with sleeping- 
sickness, and to start the industry afresh elsewhere. The 
other is to substitute free for slave labour in the islands 
themselves. Both plans are discussed in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wyllie’s very able report addressed to the Foreign 
Office on December 8th, 1912. This report is, indeed, 
one of the most valuable contributions to the literature 
on this subject which have yet appeared. Colonel Wyllie 
has evidently gone thoroughly into the matter, and, more- 
over, appears to realize the fact, which all experience 
teaches, that slavery is as indefensible from an economic 
as it is from a moral point of view. Free labour, when 
it can be obtained, is far less expensive than slave labour. 

Colonel Wyllie suggests that the Principe planters 
should abandon their present plantations and receive 
“free grants of land in the fertile and populous colony 
of Portuguese Guinea, the soil of which is reported by all 
competent authorities to be better suited to cacao-growing 
than even that of San Thomé itself, and certainly far 
superior to that of Principe. Guinea has from time to 
time supplied labour to these islands, so that the besetting 
trouble of the latter is non-existent there.” He adds: “I 
am decidedly of opinion that some such scheme as this is 
the only cure for the blight that has fallen on the island 
of Principe.” It would require greater local knowledge 
than any to which the writer of the present article can 
pretend to discuss the merits of this proposal, but at first 
sight it would certainly appear to deserve full and careful 
consideration. 

But as regards San Thomé, which is by far the larger and 
more important of the two islands, it would appear that the 
importation of free labour is not only the best, buf, indeed, 
the only really possible solution of the whole problem. It 
may be suggested that, without by any means neglecting 
other points, such as the repatriation of men now serving, 
the efforts both of the Portuguese Government and of all 
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others interested in the question should be mainly rey 
on this issue. Something: has been already done in this 
direction. Mr. Harris, writing in the Contemporary Review 
of May, 1912, said: “ Mozambique labour was tried in 
1908, and this experiment 1s proving, for the time, so 
successful, that many planters look to the East rather 
than West Africa for their future supply. All available 
evidence appears to prove that Cabinda, Cape Verde, and 
Mozambique labour is, 80 far as contract labour goes, 
fairly recruited and honestly treated as ‘ free labour. It 
js an encouraging sign that a Portugucse Company has 
been formed whose object is “to recruit free, paid labourers, 
natives of the provinces of Angola, Mozambique, Cape 
Verde, and Guinea.” Moreover, the following passage from 
Colonel Wyllie’s report deserves very special attention :— 
« Several San Thomé planters,” he says, “ realizing the advantage 
of having a more intelligent and industrious labourer than the 
Angolan, have signed contracts with an English Company trading 
in Liberia for the supply of labour from Cape Palmas and its 
hinterland, on terms to which no exception can be taken from any 
nint of view. ‘Two, if not by now three, batches of Liberians 
ave arrived at San Thomé and have been placed on estates for 
work. The Company has posted an English agent there to act as 
eurador to the men, banking their money, arranging their home 
remittances, and mediating in any disputes arising between them 
and their employers. The system works wonderfully well, giving 
satisfaction both to the masters and to the men, the latter 
being as pleased with their treatment as the former are with 
their physique and intelligence. There is every prospect of the 
arrangement being developed to the extent of enabling Angolan 
labour to be permanently dispensed with, and possibly super- 
seding Mozambique importations as well.” 
Colonel Wyllie then goes on to say: “The company and 
its agents complain of the many obstacles they have had 
to overcome in the form of hostility and intrigue on the 
part of interested parties. Systematic attempts have been 
made ix Liberia to intimidate the gangs from going to 
San Thomé by tales of cruelty practised by the Portuguese 
in the islands.” More especially it would appear that the 
“missionaries” have been advising the Liberians not to 
accept the offers made to them. It is not altogether 
surprising that they should do so, for the Portuguese have 
acquired an evil reputation which it will take time to efface. 
To an outside observer it would appear that an admirable 
opportunity is here afforded for the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and the Anti-Slavery Society, who are in close 
relation with many of the missionaries, to co-operate in 
the attainment of a common object. Why should not 
the Portuguese authorities invite some agents of the Anti- 
Slavery Society to visit the islands and place before them 
evidence which will enable them conscientiously to 
guarantee proper treatment to the Liberian labourers, 
aud why, when they are once convinced, should not those 
agents, far from discouraging, encourage Liberians, and 
perhaps others, to go to San Thomé? [If this miracle 
could be effected—and with real goodwill on both sides 
it ought to be possible to effect it—a very great 
step in advance would have been taken to solve this 
difficult problem. But in order to realize such an ideal 
mutual confidence would have to be established. When 
the affairs of the Congo were under discussion the Belgian 
air was thick with rumours that British humanitarianism 
was a mere cloak to hide the greed of British merchants. 
Similar ideas are, it would appear, now afloat at Lisbon. 
When men’s pockets are touched they are apt to become 
extremely suspicious of humanitarian intentions. Mr. 
Wingfield, writing on August 17th, 1912, said that the 
Portuguese Government was not “convinced of thr dis- 
interestedness of all those who criticize them,” and he 
intimated that there were schemes on foot on the part of 
British subjects to acquire “rocas” in the islands “ at 
very low prices.” It ought not to be difficult to convince 
the Portuguese authorities that the agents employed by 
the Anti-Slavery Society are in no way connected with any 
such projects. On the other hand, it would be necessary 
that those agents should be very carefully chosen, that 
besides being humanitarians they should have some 
knowledge of business, and that they should enter upon 
their inquiry in a spirit of fairness, and not with any 
preconceived intention to push to an extreme any suspicions 
they may entertain of Portuguese acts and intentions. 
It is suggested that the adoption of some such mode of 
proceeding as is here indicated is worthy of consideration. 
The Foreign Office might very properly act as an inter- 
mediary to bring the two parties together. 


Finally, before leaving this branch of the subject, it is 
to be observed that the difficulty of obtaining free labour 
has occurred elsewhere than in the Portuguese possessions. 
It has generally admitted, at all events, of a partial solu- 
tion if the labourers are well treated and adequately paid. 
Portuguese experience points to a similar conclusion. 
Mr. Smallbones, writing on September 23rd, 1912, quotes 
the report of the manager of the Lobito railway, in which 
the latter, after stating that he has had no difficulty in 
obtaining all the labour he has required, adds, “ I attribute 
the facility in obtaining so large a supply of labour, rela- 
tively cheaply, to the good food we supply them with, and 
chiefly to the regularity with which payments in cash are 
effected, and also to the justice with which they are 
treated.” 

The question of repatriation remains to be treated. It 
must, of course, be remembered that repatriation is an act 
of justice to the men already enslaved, but that, by itself, 
it does little or nothing towards solving the main difficulties 
of the slavery problem. Mr. Wingfield, writing to Sir 
Edward Grey on August 24th, 1912, relates a conversation 
he had had with Senhor Vasconcellos. ‘“ His Excellency 
first observed that they were generally subjected to severe 
criticism in England, and said to be fostering slavery 
because they did not at once repatriate all natives who 
had served the term of their original contracts. Now they 
were blamed for the misfortunes which resulted from their 
endeavour to act as England was always suggesting that 
they should act!” His Excellency made what Parliamen- 
tarians would call a good debating point, but the complaint 
is obviously more specious than real, for what people in 
England expect is not merely that the slaves should, if 
they wish it, be repatriated, but that the repatriation 
should be conducted under reasonably humane conditions. 
For the purposes of the present argument it is needless 
to inquire whether the ghastly story adopted by the Anti- 
Slavery Society on the strength of a statement in a 
Portuguese newspaper, but denied by the Portuguese 
Government, that the corpses of fifty repatriated men who 
had died of starvation were at one time to be seen lying 
about in the outskirts of Benguella, be true or false. 
Independently of this incident, all the evidence goes to 
show that Colonel Wyllie is saying no more than the truth 
when he writes: “T'o repatriate, i.e. to dump on the 
African mainland without previous arrangement for his 
reception, protection, or safe conduct over his further 
route, an Angolan or hinterland ‘servical’ who has 
spent years of his life in San Thomé, is not merely to 
sentence him to death, but to execute that sentence with 
the shortest possible delay.” It is against this system 
that those interested in the subject in England protested. 
The Portuguese Government appear now to have recognized 
the justice of their protests, for they have recently adopted 
a plan somewhat similar to that initiated by the late Lord 
Salisbury for dealing with immigrant coolies from India. 
By an Order in Council.dated October 17th, 1912, it has 
been provided that repatriated “servicaes”’ should receive 
a grant of land and should be set up, free of charge, with 
agricultural implements and seeds. This is certainly a 
step in the right direction. It is as yet too early to say 
how far the plan will succeed, but if it is honestly carried 
out it ought to go far towards solving the repatriation 
question. Mr. Smallbones would appear justified in 
claiming that it “should be given a fair trial before more 
heroic measures are applied.” The repatriation fund, 
which appears, to say the least, to have been very badly 
administered, ought, without difficulty, to be able to meet 
the expenses which the adoption of this plan will entail. 

CroMER, 








THE LEGITIMATE LIMITS OF THE JOKE. 
N interesting letter published in a recent number of the 
New York Nation deals with “ The Legitimate Limits 
of the Joke.” Well-bred people, the writer urges, recognize 
these limits in conversation. The convenances are regarded; 
religious beliefs and personal defects are not made a subject 
of ridicule. Unfortunately, he complains, no such limitations 
bind the New York comic press. It is infinitely to be regretted, 
he continues, that no such paper as the London Punch 
exists in America—a paper “ whose humour is as sweet and 
wholesome as its satire is trenchant.” 








Apart from the question of the press, and within the 
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limitations laid down by the New York Nation’s corre- 
spondent, the amount of latitude permissible to the humorist 
in conversation is a subject to which everyone at times has 
given some thought. We have all been hurt, we have all 
been bored, and we have all been scandalized by other folk’s 
jests, and we are lucky if they have not at times been hurt, 
bored, and scundalized by ours. Possibly it has not been 
altogether their fault. Probably it has not been altogether 
ours. The due limits of sensitiveness would form a long 
subject for cogitation. 

Within certain broad limitations it is seldom true humour 
which offends against good taste. We speuk, be it under- 
stood, of the present day. Good taste is a thing which 
changes and whose canons are tacit. It is difficult to say 
what good taste was in the past. No one has been 
able to define what true humour is, but it is easy to say 
what it is not. It is not a mixture of cruelty and facetious- 
ness, nor of gaiety and laughter. Itis seldom found in jocosity 
not very often in chaff. It has very little to do with jollity 
and nothing at all with buffoonery. There is a strange 
elusiveness about humour. It is the only quality which every 
man and woman in the world believe themselves to possess, 
while fully realizing that its possession is more or less 
rare. A vast number of people, while thinking themselves 
humorous, do not like humour, They do not like anything 
but plain, matter-of-fact seriousness. If nothing else were 
ever expected of them, if they could only bring themselves to 
expect nothing else from themselves, they would find life 
more easy and more pleasant. Who in the world would ever 
say this of himself? Yet we all know it to be true of many 
of our neighbours. But even they are not as a rule offended 
but only bored and tired by true humour, just as they are 
not shocked at, but simply wearied by, set amusements. How 
many people would as soon—and sooner—never enter a 
theatre again, never go again to any place of public amuse- 
ment, and never talk any more nonsense? Ever so many! 
These are the camp-followers of every new Puritan revival. 
They are not in the least better than their fellows. They are 
lacking in certuin powers of appreciation. Why they are 
unable to face the fact of their misfortune it is impossible to 
say. ‘They seem impelled to call choice renunciation, and to 
make a virtue of their own natural stolidity. They are sure 
that they can see a joke, sure even that they can make one. 
It is a tribute to the importance of humour that human nature 
80 patlietically longs after it—cannot bear to confess, “I am 
made without it.” 

But though we believe the pretence to humour to be a bona- 
fide mistake made by half the world, it is yet a mistake which 
many persons find very profitable. The man with a cruel 
tongue and a gift of terse expression refuses to repent, on the 
ground that he is a humorist. When he sees his neighbours 
wincing he simply says that they are not possessed of a 
sense of humour. If only they had one, he reasons, they 
would enjoy being hurt, and he sets to to cure their defect 
with more unkindness. Naturally he is disliked. He carries 
joking beyond its due limits, say the many. Only the few 
know that he has only pretended to joke. Gaiety is very 
often mistaken for humour. In England it takes a liberal 
education to make natural gaiety an engaging quality. 
Unsophisticated gaiety such as one sees at a country fair ora 
bean-‘eust, or indeed anywhere on a Bank holiday, is something 
which no man should grudge to his neighbour, but of which 
every cultivated man is justified in avoiding the sight. 
Now and then in an English crowd this gaiety is redeemed 
by a superadded touch of true humour. The observer who 
can put up with the hilarity of the crowd is often rewarded by 
a memorable jest. Gaiety among the sophisticated is, as a rule, 
confined to the young. It is the outcome of happiness, and 
is occasionally preserved through life—as a rule existing 
together with the extremes of selfishness or unselfishness. 
In this matter extremes meet. Some people care so little 
about other people’s troubles that if they have none of their 
own they are quite happy. Others enter so completely into 
their neighbours’ joys that they can never be wholly unhappy 
on theirownaccount. People representing both these extremes 
are constantly found without a trace of humour in their 
constitutions. Where they are humorous they are the best 
of all possible company—both the good specimens and 
the bad. 

Facetiousness is of the nature of a habit and may or may 
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not exist with humour. It is most often assumed as a kind of 
covering, and, like a sweet smell employed to overpower q 
diagreeable one, it is often pleasant at first. Men make 
use of facetionsness to cover shyness, to cover anger, to hide 
their social disabilities, their finer feelings, or their momentary 
thoughts. Sby people are put to all sorts of shifts to hide 
their painful infirmity. Heroic efforts to seem at ease some. 
times take a facetious form. The pleasantry of the shy ig 
constantly ill-timed and sometimes outsteps all bounds in its 
folly. But it is not their sense of humour which is at fault, 
but simply their self-consciousness. A sense of humonr, if 
they have one, will now and then, by making them sea that 
their efforts are Indicrous, bring them back again to a 
seriousness sufficient to save their self-respect. Extreme 
nervous irritability often takes cover behind a superficial 
jocosity. When a man is feeling very cross he cannot 
speak amiably, whether he preach a sermon or strain 
after a jest. What he says is likely to be bitter 
likely to make his hearers think that he forgets the 
due limits of harmless fun. Only he himself knows that 
he is not in fun at all, and that oaths would in truth 
relieve his feelings more than jests. Now and then 
someone will be suddenly facetious, and that at an unsecmly 
moment, because he or she is deeply moved and has that 
curious, inhuman horror of betraying emotion which afflicts a 
few sterling but unsympathetic characters. “His sense of 
humour carries him away,” say his short-sighted friends. But 
his sense of humour counts for nothing at the moment, 
Reserve expresses itself in many ways. Folly is a mask which 
careless people never see through. 

The habit of chaffing is another habit which should be 
confined to those who are really humorous if it is to be 
even fairly innocuous. Humouris not long-winded; humorous 
men are seldom builies, and almost never self-assertive. Again 
we speak of the present day: the giant humorists of the past 
combined both these peculiarities with Lamour. It is 
safe to say that, unless some form of caress lurks behind 
chaff, nobody likes it. That is, nobody likes to be chaffed. 
The reason that this form of unrestrained joking is not 
considered taboo is simply because so many people love 
to chaff others that they are willing to put up with a little 
pain as the purclase-price of pleasure. They intend to 
do it when next they get a chance, and their sense of justice 
tells them they must put up with it. The higher up the 
social scale, and the lower down you go, the greater part 
does chaff play in social life. But humour is not to 
be found exclusively, or even disproportionately, in citber 
Real humour entails a measure of sensitiveness, and, 
we should say, predominates in the middle class. Mimicry, 
again, which so often brings jesting into discredit, is 
often no more than an actor's trick. Real satire is, of 
course, related to humour, though a sense of satire is 
occasionally found in those singularly devoid of humour 
in its engaging forms. Now and then it seems to bear no 
more relation to humour than the action of a rat in a hole 
does to daring. Satiric jests are very often the tactics of 
verbal despair. 

It is probable that as civilization advances the legitimate 
limits of the joke will be altered. But joking will never 
cease to be an object of ambition to almost everybody, and 
consequently it will never cease to be undertaken by those who 
do not know how to doit. Time may make even them more 
discreet and softer-hearted. They will become more nonsensi- 
cal and less unkind. The first essential of a joke is that it 
should be funny, but that legitimate limit will never be 
universally recognized till human nature changes. 





CARAUSIUS. 

T is surprising that the name of Carausius, the Menapian 
sailor who, if he did not found British sea-power, first 
grasped its meaning and possibilities, should be so little kuown 
to the members of a race which claims to rule, the waves. 
This humble Channel pilot who, by his seamanship and his 
use of our insular position, raised himself to the Imperial 
purple and for seven years was the absolute ruler of what 
afterwards became England, was brought vividly to my mind 
a little time ago when walking over the site of the old Roman 
town or village of Magna Castra, near Hereford. The least 
practised eye might have realized that we were treading 
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historic ground. The circle of the old ramparts was still 
faintly visible, enclosing within it a large area of cultivated 
land. At one point, lurking under the hedge, was a mass 
of the original masonry of the walls. When the harvest 
js standing, the course of the original street which ran 
through the town can be discerned, it is said, by the 
differing colour of the corn which springs over the 
old trodden surface. This is no fable, for the same 
phenomenon may be seen on any August day over the site of 
old Verulamium. The surface of the fields within the faint 
grassy circle that marks the old walls was literally strewn 
with shards of earthenware and pavement which have 
obviously “floated” upwards from the buried relics under- 
neath. I was walking over these fields with a friend when he 
suddenly stooped down and picked up two unmistakable coins 
lying on a glebe of the ploughed land. A sudden visible 
apparition of an old Roman legionary or an aboriginal Briton 
could scarcely have surprised us more. These thin and faded 
but indubitable bits of metal, upon which we quickly exposed 
an equally indubitable human face, seemed like a direct 
message from an age long before the first Angle or Saxon or 
Dane had arrived in this country. It seemed to bring us 
into immediate and quite awe-inspiring touch with the power 
and splendour of the old Roman Empire. We took the 
coins subsequently to the British Museum, where we were a 
little disappointed with the impression we created. The coins 
were genuine, but not particularly rare or valuable. One was 
acoin of Postumus and the other of Carausius. We looked 
up all that was known about this latter person, and were 
especially attracted by a sentence in Gibbon’s account of his 
remarkable career. Carausius, we read, “invited from the 
Continent a great number of skilful artists, and displayed on 
a variety of coins that are still extant his taste and opulence.” 
Need I say that we looked with renewed interest on the strong 
and rather heavy features (recalling those of our own Oliver 
Cromwell) of the usurper who held Britain for seven years 
against all comers, even against the might of the Roman 
Empire ? 

The story of Carausius, as told even by the judicious Gibbon, 
reads like a romance of fiction. The future Emperor of Britain 
and colleague of Diocletian and Maximian was a “ Menapian 
of the meanest origin.” Every schoolboy who has read the 
“Commentaries” will remember the Menapii, the tribe of 
Belgian Gaul who had such a struggle with the Usipetes and 
Tencteri on the opposite bank of the Rhine. In those days the 
Northern sea-rovers, variously described in the records as 
Saxons, Germans, or Franks, had begun their raids south- 
wards through the Fretam Gallicum or British Channel upon 
the shores of the ocean provinces, and the Roman Government 
had found it necessary to establish a “ Channel Fleet,” with 
its headquarters at Gessoriacum or Boulogne. In this fleet 
Carausius did good service as pilot and fighting man—so 
good, indeed, that he rapidly rose until he became its Admiral. 
Of his position as such he took an ingenious but questionable 
advantage. Instead of stopping the pirates on their expeditions 
south he connived at their passing the Straits, and only inter- 
cepted them as they returned laden with their booty. This he 
distributed amongst his crews and captains, keeping a goodly 
share for himself. By this means Carausius waxed rich, and 
excited the suspicions of the Emperor Maximian, who was 
joint Emperor at that time with Diocletian. An order was 
issued for the Admiral’s arrest and execution, but Carausius 
had not won the affections of the Fleet which he commanded 
for nothing. He set sail from Boulogne to Britain with the 
Roman Navy, which he had made his own, quickly detached 
the Roman troops in Britain, mostly, perhaps, provincial 
auxiliaries, from their allegiance, and proceeded to establish 
himself with the title of Augustus as sovereign of an inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

For seven whole years, thanks to his command of the sea, 
he held this adventurous and astonishing position. That he 
took himself quite seriously is attested by the coins of which 
we ourselves had found a specimen and which have been dis- 
covered in considerable numbers in many places. Gibbon 
tells us that Cuarausius’ fleets “rode triumphant in the 
Channel, commanded the mouths of the Seine and of the 
Rhine, ravaged the coasts of the ocean, and diffused, beyond 
the columns of Hercules, the terror of his name.” He was 
the spiritual ancestor of Drake and Nelson, the first who 
asserted for these islands that sea-supremacy which is the 





secret of their power and the only guarantee of their 
life and liberty. Carausius thoroughly defeated a Roman 
fleet which was elaborately prepared to restore Britain 
to its allegiance and to bring down the insolent upstart 
who had rent it from the Roman dominions. There- 
upon the two emperors of the Roman world accepted the 
surprising inevitable and actually acknowledged Carausius as 
a sharer in the Imperial sovereignty. Soon after this, as 
readers of Roman history will remember, the two sub-emperors 
or “Caesars,” Constantius and Galerius, were appointed, 
and Constantius took seriously in hand the reduction of 
the revolted island, which was placed under his special respon- 
sibility. For three years preparations were made for the final 
stroke. A new fleet was built ; Boulogne, which Carausius had 
kept in his own hands, was captured; and the Franks were 
invaded and prevented from sending further contingents to 
the support of the British Emperor. Carausius would know 
all about this, and it is far from certain that the new Roman 
fleet, which was to challenge his supremacy at sea, would have 
been any more successful than its predecessors. But before 
the final struggle began Carausius fella victim to the treachery 
of his prime minister, Allectus, who succeeded to his power 
and to the impending conflict. 

Allectus’s problem was to resist an invasion. He relied, as 
the modern Britons still rely, mainly upon his first line of 
defence. It was the object of Constantius to elude the superior 
fleet and seamanship of his enemy and to effect a landing 
with a force of disciplined Roman troops which would 
easily prevail against the half-barbarous and ill-trained 
levies that could be brought against them. Constantius 
divided his fleet, remaining with part of it at Boulogne, but 
stationing the principal squadron under Asclepiodotus at the 
mouth of the Seine. This officer seems to have chosen the 
moment for his raid with great prudence. Allectus’s fleet, 
which had swept the seas so long without a rival, awaited him 
off the Isle of Wight. No doubt Allectus himself, who 
remained with his land forces near London, had the utmost 
confidence in his invincible navy. But the issue was to show, 
in the words of the “ Decline and Fall,” that “a superiority 
of naval strength will not always protect the Britons from a 
foreign invasion.” Asclepiodotus set sail from the mouth of 
the Seine in stormy and foggy weather. Helped by those 
favourable conditions, he successfully dodged the British fleet, 
stood down Channel, and landed his forces somewhere upon 
the western coast. Then, very literally, he burnt his boats 
behind him, resolved either to conquer or to perish. At the 
news of this landing Allectus started westwards and marched 
so hurriedly that the force he brought into touch with the 
enemy was quite inadequate to the purpose. He was defeated 
and slain, and when Constantius subsequently landed 
unopposed on the Kentish shores he found them “ covered 
with obedient subjects.” What happened to the invincible 
fleet which for ten years had been the bulwark of British 
independence the chronicle telleth not. But the episode 
is specially interesting for its prophecies of a more 
permanent British @cAaccoxpatia and its rude anticipation of 
problems which are in the forefront of our national politics 
to-day. It is curious to recall how England was once success- 
fully invaded while she was supreme at sea and without losing 
even temporarily the command of that element. Carausius 
himself seems to deserve a more prominent memorial in the 
Valhalla of our island heroes. J. 5. M. 





WASPS AND WEATHER. 

HE old belief is that a good year for wasps is a good year 
1 for partridges, and on the whole the rule holds good. 
The same conditions, warmth of sunshine and freedom from 
heavy rain or prolonged wet weather, are favourable alike to 
sitting partridges and nesting queens. But there are excep- 
tional years, and it looks as if the present year will be 
one of them. Ithas actually been too cry for the partridges, 
and in many places in England the big coveys of- seventeen 
and eighteen birds which promised so well have dwindled 
down to five and six—the reason, doubtless, being the lack 
of insect food which is a necessity for the health of the 
young birds. This is a consequence of summer drought 
which possibly was not so frequent in former years, when 
the use of natural rather than artificial manure was the 
rule on arable lands. But it is a consequence which has 
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very little effect upon wasps. The food of wasps consists, 
of course, largely of insects, particularly house flies, but 
they do very well, too, with fruit and sweetstuffs of various 
sorts, and this year they have been particularly flourishing 
and abundant, so that the taking of nests has been a matier 
needing diligence and spirit. The present writer has joined 
in work over only a small area of sixteen acres or so, but in 
that area thirty-five nests have already been taken, and there 
are others waiting either for discovery or the usual treatment, 
which is a very simple method with cyanide of potassium. In 
all there will be probably forty nests destroyed by the end of 
August, and if, as seems to be the case, at all events in the 
immediate neighbourhood, there is the same proportion of 
nests to acres over a large stretch of country, the calcula- 
tion of the numbers of wasps helped into existence by a hot 
summer becomes a matter of simple arithmetic. An average 
wasps’ nest holds six or seven tiers of comb, and a very large 
one eleven combs. The combs, too, vary in size, but perhaps 
2,000 wasp grubs per comb would not be an exaggerated 
estimate, so that a community of 10,000 or 12,000 wasps would 
not be an exceptionally large nest in September, when most 
of the grubs have been hatched. Indeed, some have estimated 
the full complement of a big nest at any number between 
30,000 and 50,000. But taking the smaller estimate, and 
reckoning the population of wasps per acre at only 20,000, it 
is not difficult to arrive at a rough guess at the damage done 
by wasps in a hot summer to, say, an orchard of plums or 
fruit on garden walls. 

Scientific methods of taking wasps’ nests are many in 
number, but none of them compare favourably in certain 
respects with the schoolboy methods of a generation past. 
Cyanide, petrol, and sulphurous acid gas have their merits, but 
gunpowder once was the best of all. Gunpowder was the 
sporting way. It meant work in darkness, preparation of 


instruments, the laying of a train or a fuse, a proper frame 
of suspense before flame, noise, and explosion, and after the 


explosion there was a very honourable risk of stings. It was 
a simple method, but failure was easy. The first thing to do 
was to locate the nest. Then a bottle was procured, generally 
from the medicine cupboard, and was filled with ordinary 
black powder, such powder as schoolboys of the present day 
do not handle, much less manufacture for themselves after the 
true recipe; then a cork with a notch cut in it was placed in 
the bottle, and in the notch a fuse. With the bottle well and 
truly prepared, it was necessary to wait for darkness, until 
all wasps should be gathered home; then, with trousers very 
tightly packed inside his socks, the carrier of the bottle 
approached the nest, enlarged the hole with a spade, generally 
waking up several somnolent wasps in the process, and placed 
the bottle in the hole. A sod was then placed over all, the 
projecting fuse was lighted, and events were then watched 
from a convenient distance. After a minute or two the whole 
thing blew up in the most satisfactory way; if it did not, it 
was necessary to make an investigation, when it was possible 
that the explosion might take place in a very unexpected 
manner. These risks were naturally to be recommended, but 
it is possible that they were more appreciated twenty or thirty 
years ago than they would be to-day. The easy way to-day 
is with cyanide of potassium; but that, too, as a writer 
signing himself “H. P. G.” showed in an amusing article in 
the Field some two years ago, can involve some very sporting 
work in tracking out distant nests from the movements of a 
single insect. Cyanide of potassium as a means of destroying 
nests is sometimes looked upon with suspicion as being 
dangerous to other creatures besides wasps, but if it is used 
carefully there is no risk whatever. It has merely to be 
dissolved in water, when the mixture can be carried about in 
a bottle—a hock bottle is a convenient size and shape—and if 
a little is poured on a small piece of rag or cotton wool, all 
that has to be done is to place the soaked rag or wool in the 
entrance of the nest and every wasp belonging to that com- 
munity is doomed. The insects fly to the hole, hover over 
it for a second or two, and drop dead. None escape from 
within, or if one stronger than his fellows manages to rush 
through the fumes, his rush is all; he dies as he flies out. In 
a few hours the whole nest can be dug out, when it is best 
dropped into hot water and then buried. The fumes will have 
killed all the adult wasps, but the grubs remain unaffected, 
and those in the pupa stage, which may be distinguished from 
the younger grubs by the silken door over the mouth of their 
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cell, will emerge none the worse, possibly to found other 
colonies elsewhere. 

Next to schoolboys and scientific wasp-hunters like “H. P.G..” 
the best wasps’ nest-takers are badgers. Badgers need pa 
cyanide. They merely find a nest, scoop it out, and eat the 
combs full of grubs with great relish. Nothing is left, 
The writer on a morning early this week found in a few yards 
of a woodland ride three nests scooped out by a badger, with 
only a few fragments of dry comb and the paper envelope of 
the nest scattered outside the hole to show what had happened, 
The interesting point as regards these particular nests, however, 
was that the badger seemed to have chosen the nests of only 
one species of wasp, and to have left the nests of other species 
alone. There are four species of wasps widely distributed in 
the south of England, Vespa vulgaris (the common wasp), 
V. germanica (perhaps as common, but a larger insect), 
V. rufa (a reddish variety), and V. sylvestris (which hangs 
its nests in trees). The three nests scraped out by the 
badger belonged to germanica, which builds in holes only just 
under the surface of the ground, while there were two other 
nests close by belonging to V. vulgaris which he had left 
undisturbed, possibly because vulgaris builds in deeper holes, 
not so easily discovered and scooped out. 

Fruit-growers, no doubt, cannot be expected to suffer wasps 
gladly, and for that reason it is probable that the rewards 
offered in spring for the dead bodies of queens will continue 
to be a source of income to school children; though there is 
certainly another side to the question. The queens which are 
killed in April and May are, of course, those who were fertilized 
in the previous autumn and have hibernated. The proportion 
of these queens to the number of worker wasps which go 
through their life cycle in the previous year is a point which 
does not seem to have been fully determined. The writer has 
dug out nests which appeared to contain the grubs only of 
worker wasps; on the other hand, one rather small nest dug 
out last autumn contained only queens. Would these queens 
have mated in due course with males from another colony, or 
would other cells containing male wasps and workers have 
been added in the course of time to the queen cells? It is 
unfortunate that the doings of wasps in their nests cannot be 
observed with the same convenience as those of bees. Possibly 
if their habits were more thoroughly understood we might 
even decide that we ought not to offer pennies for dead queens 
in April. It is certainly rather a contradictory proceeding that 
while we urge one another to “kill that fly,” we do our best 
to end the existence of a scavenger who is the fly’s arch- 
enemy. The better spirit in which to regard wasps should 
surely be that of a friend of the writer, a gardener, whose 
attitude to even the most formidable of wild creatures is 
one of tolerant inquiry. Not long ago he had observed on 
a felled larch a large sawfly, Sirex gigas, which to those 
unacquainted with it appears to be a super-wasp of a very 
terrifying appearance. He brought it carefully in his hand 
to be inspected. “Some of them say it’s a hornet,” he 
remarked, regarding it in his closed fingers. “Is it a 
hornet?” He was told it was not. “I thought it wasn’t,” 
he said, and let it fly again. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE KING AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
(To me Epiror or tue “Srxcrator.”’] 
S1r,—-I have been waiting in the hope that some recognized 
constitutional authority would state the law of the Constitution 
for the benefit of the variouscorrespondents who have addressed 
you on the proposed petition to the King. But as no consti- 
tutional authority has done so, I trust it will not be out of 
place if I send you extracts from the principal writers. There 
are in effect three proposals made. First, that the King 
should dismiss his Ministers; second, that he should veto 
the Home Rule Bill; and, third, that he should dissolve Par- 
liament. All three may be concentrated in the first, for all 
three are in effect proposals for dismissal, The constitutional 
principle is undoubted. The King can do no wrong—that is, 
there must be a Minister responsible to Parliament fcr erery 
act done by the King, and as it is certain that Mr. Asquith 
would not accept responsibility for the second and third pro- 
posals, they amount to a suggestion that the King should 
dismiss his Ministers. The constitutional right to dismiss 
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lained by May (“ Constitutional History 
of England,” vol. i.). In October of 1834 the death of Lord 
Spencer removed Lord Althorp from the House of Commons, 
and the King seized this opportunity for dismissing his 
Ministers. On this May remarks :— . ; 
«The right of the King to dismiss his Ministers is unquestion- 
ble, but constitutional usage has prescribed certain conditions 
aoe which this right should be exercised. It should be 
exercised solely in the interests of the State, and on grounds 
which can be justified to Parliament, to whom, as well as to the 
King, Ministers are responsible.” 
This is clear, and it is equally clear that Parliament would not 
cousider a Home Rule Bill which it had itself passed a 
sufficient justification for the dismissal of Ministers. But let 
us hear May's further remarks. He says :— 

“So completely had the theory of Ministerial responsibility 
been now established that though Sir Robert Peel was out of the 
realm when the late Ministers were dismissed, though he could 
have no cognizance of the causes which induced the King to 
dismiss them, . . . he yet boldly avowed that by accepting office 
after these events he became constitutionally responsible for them 
all as if he had himself advised them.” 

This is clear, and it is clear also that no leader of the Opposi- 
tion could now repeat the action of Sir Robert Peel. 

Professor Dicey says :— 

“Thus to say that a Cabinet when out-voted on any vital 
question are bound in general to retire from office is equivalent 
to the assertion that the prerogative of the Crown to dismiss its 
servants at the will of the King must be exercised in accordance 
with the wish of the Houses of Parliament.” 

I now come to the case of the dismissal of a Minister 
advised by the Prime Minister and approved by Parliament. 
I refer to the dismissal of Lord Palmerston. By a breach 
of etiquette, and indeed of constitutional obligations, Lord 
John Russell read in the House of Commons a Royal Memo- 
randum, which was as follows :— 

“The Queen requires first that Lord Palmerston will distinctly 
state what he proposes in a given case in order that the Queen 
may know as distinctly to what she is giving her royal sanction. 
Secondly, having once given her sanction to such a measure, that 
it be not arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister. Such an 
act she must consider as failing in sincerity towards the Crown 
and justly to be visited by the exercise of her constitutional right 
of dismissing that Minister. She expects to be kept informed of 
what passes between him and foreign Ministers before important 
decisions are taken based upon that intercourse, to receive the 
foreign despatches in good time, and to have the drafts for her 
approval sent to her in sufficient time to make herself acquainted 
with their contents before they must be sent off.” 


This memorandum does not smell of the rubber stamp, and 
those who are acquainted with the working of the Constitu- 
tion are aware that the Sovereign is the most consistently 
influential person in the kingdom, but that his influence 
depends on its constitutional exercise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. GRAHAM Bower. 
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(To rue Eprror or Tax “Srecraror."’) 
Srr,—I have to thank you for a reply to my second letter in 
your current issue, and I concur in the propriety of your 
decision to close the controversy to which your article of 
August 9th regarding the use of the Royal prerogative gave 
rise. I cannot, however, pass over your latest argument 
without a vigorous protest against your version of the circum- 
stances under which the Parliament Act became law, and 
against your assumption that its rejection would have produced 
consequences more baneful than have accrued from its accept- 
ance. The predictions of those who argued and voted against 
it have so far been fulfilled to the letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth. Exsury. 


(To rue Eprror or rae “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The Spectator has done good service by proffering and 
admitting weighty arguments on many sides of this grave 
subject, and it is to be hoped that the discussion will not be 
prematurely closed. Things which are already, or must soon 
be, in the minds of all men cannot be ignored, and it is well 
that debate should be held where, as in your columns, it is 
certain to be kept within the limits of seemliness and honest 
loyalty. The special purport (not touched on in your com- 
ment) of my letter in your last issue was to point out that 
even on the acceptance of your prudent counsel against the 
proposed petition, the Monarchy (if the Ministry persist in 
their present course) will not be “saved from terrible embar- 
rassments,” as, for example, if the King should ever have to 
make a choice as to personally opening an Irish Parliament 








amidst the indignation of a great part of his people—a 
“public function” utterly unlike any yet demanded of our 
constitutional Sovereigns, and involving dangers to the Throne 
at least equal to those attending a refusal of assent to the 
present Bill, and far worse than those attending insistence 
on a dissolution. Cun this be denied or doubted ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. M. 

[We do most unquestionably deny it. At present it is quite 
well understood that the acts of the King are the acts of his 
Ministers. No personal blame can attach to the King for 
acting ceremonially or symbolically. Even if the King opened 
a Dublin Parliament his action, we are certain, would be 
understood in its proper sense as implying no personal 
judgment. But if the King vetoed the Home Rule Bill the 
future would be full of dangers for the Monarchy. A 
precedent for the King’s intervention would have been 
established, or rather re-established, and of course both 
political parties would expect to profit by it. If a Tariff 
Bill were passed by a Unionist Government, for example, the 
Liberals would be able to assert very plausible reasons for 
appealing to the King to veto it. There would be no end 
to this process. The Monarchy would simply become the 
shuttlecock of party strife-—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To tux Epiror ov tux “Sprecrator.”’) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of August 9th there is an article on 
“The King and the Constitution,” in which, if you will permit 
me to say so, the arguments against the revival of the Royal 
veto in the case of the Irish Home Rule Bill are effectively 
and convincingly stated. The King could not veto any Bill 
without being suspected of partiality. The excuse that it 
was done to give the nation an opportunity of declaring itself 
would not serve. The Cabinet would appeal to the country 
against the King, and other issues would be largely lost sight 
of. It would, as you say, be an excellent issue for the Govern- 
ment, but whether it proved a winning issue for the Ministry 
or not the result would be unfortunate and perhaps disastrous. 
But while you rightly oppose the revival of the Royal veto 
as something full of danger, you do not hesitate to counsel 
and encourage the Unionists of Ulster to appeal to arms if 
the Home Rule Bill is passed without having been first 
submitted to the electors. In an article in your issue of 
August 2nd, for instance, you say, “ Though we hold ‘hat an 
actual right of insurrection in arms belongs to Ulster, we 
should in no case have any sympathy with attempts by 
Protestants to drive the Roman Catholics from the work- 
shops or from their homes.” You hold that an actual right 
of insurrection belongs to Ulster. Perhaps you will say 
that that is not counselling or encouraging rebellion; that it 
is only a statement of opinion. But I think the tone of the 
Spectator and of the Unionist press and of the Unionist 
leaders generally is such as to encourage the Protestants of 
Ulster to continue their show of warlike preparation. Should 
not all loyal citizens in positions of influence make unmis- 
takable their disapproval of seditious language and conduct ? 
The Spectator seems to think civil war, armed revolt against 
a Bill “ passed according to the law of the land,” a lesser evil 
than the dragging of the Sovereign into the party arena. 
Perhaps it is; but it is at least an evil, and it is an evil that, 
as the Spectator itself shows, is unnecessary. For, to quote 
the Spectator once more, “There would (in the event of a 
Unionist victory at a general election following the passage 
of the Home Rule Bill) be an immediate passing of a Bill to 
repeal the Home Rule Act.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boston, Mass.: August 18th, 1913. Joun McHuau. 


[To rae Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—You say in an editorial note last week that the King 
should be looked on as the chairman of the nation. It is 
exactly apposite. Surely one of the essential duties of a 
chairman is that of putting a question for decision before the 
body of voters. This is exactly what his Majesty would be 
doing by withholding hia assent until the nation has spoken 
its wishes. No one thinks such an exercise of his functions 
to be either wrong or imprudent in a chairman, and this is all 
that is desired. Can one imagine a good chairman not doing 
it?—I am, Sir, &., ArTHUR C. JAMES. 

Roundham Head, Paignton, South Devon. 

[We confess that our correspondent’s application of our 
metaphor is logical. But few metapbors can be pressed to 
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the limits of logic, We did not mean that the King is a 
cbairman in our correspondent’s sense, and as we invented 
the metaphor we may claim the privilege of being the inter- 
preters of our own meaning.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





VOTELESS ANGLO-INDIANS AND THE CROWN. 


[To tye Epiror or tue “Spectator.” ] 


Srr,—I have spent some of the best years of my life in our 
great Dependency, and I realize to the full the value of the 
Crown. It is only owing to the artificialities of the British 
franchise that over a hundred thousand loyal subjects placed 
as I am are excluded from the vote. Taken on the whole, 
I think we are somewhat above the average of the home 
elector, and I have noted that French citizens living under 
‘ the Tricolour in the same continent are not similarly dis- 
franchised. The Crown means so much to us in India that, 
whatever may happen, our loyalty and devotion to the King- 
Emperor will stand unimpaired. With many men at home 
enfranchised things are otherwise. They will ask if your 
“automatic” theory could be applied to a President, and a 
reply in the negative will weaken their attitude of loyalty.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., EorTHEN. 





LIBERALS AND LABOUR IN MANCHESTER, 
(To rux Eprror or tus “Spectator.” ] 

Si1r,—The spirit of the Liberal-Labour disagreement, which 
made its first appearance at Leicester and Chesterfield, has 
now invaded Manchester, a political centre where the two 
forces of the Coalition have hitherto pulled together in more 
complete harmony than anywhere else in the country. The 
local Liberals are straining every nerve to bring forward a 
candidate of their own political colour in East Manchester, 
Mr. Balfour's old seat. There is the best of authority for 
stating that a well-known Liberal has been invited to become 
a candidate for the division at the next election, and he is 
believed to be at present considering the invitation. This 
gentleman is an employer of labour in East Manchester, and 
his reputation among his workpeople is of the best possible 
description. He would, from many points of view, make an 
ideal exponent of the Liberal cause in the division. 

That such an invitation should have been issued is very 
significant of the spirit of the times. In Manchester Liberals 
and Labour have worked together in great harmony, on the 
principle of sharing the honours between them. The present 
situation in the town is that two of the six seats are held by 
Unionists, and the remainder are represented by two Labour 
men and two Liberals. During the last few months there can 
be no doubt that Liberalism in Manchester has been steadily 
preparing itself for a coup, which the next election will see 
attempted. This summer Liberals have made a special effort 
to enlarge their share of the register. Their activities in this 
direction have far surpassed those of the other two parties. 
The whole situation obviously reflects a general feeling among 
Liberals that a general election is imminent, and that special 
endeavours must be made to secure its verdict for Liberalism. 

Of course, another testimony to the same conclusion is to 
be found in the selection of Sir John Simon to contest the 
North-West division. It is in this division that the Royal 
Exchange is situated, and inasmuch as the fiscal issue is 
recognized by all Manchester men as being utterly outside 
the scope of the next election, Sir John’s candidature might 
be reasonably regarded as simply “effusus labor” were it 
not for one important consideration. Jt is fairly obvious 
that the Government’s intention is to fight the next 
election on a register reduced by the effect of the Plural 
Voting Bill. This measure, if passed, will effectively render 
the Exchange voters of Manchester voiceless, and the next 
election in the city will very likely reflect the opinion 
only of the residential districts of North-West Manchester, 
which are inhabited mainly by the foreign element of working- 
class Jews, of whom Manchester holds a larger proportion than 
any city outside London. Following on the prospective 
adoption of Sir John Simon, the attempt to secure a strong 
Liberal candidate for East Manchester is most significant. 
Mr. Balfour’s old seat was won for Liberalism by Mr. T. G. 
Horridge, now a judge of the King’s Bench Division, and 
when in 1910 the new Liberal candidate was withdrawn in 
favour of the present Socialist member, Mr. Sutton, there 





were large numbers of Liberals in the constituency who were 
exceedingly chagrined at the action. The new development 
is an attempt on the part of Liberalism to “ get its own back.” 
and the fight will be taken up with enthusiasm by Liberal 
voters. Whether or not the gentleman who has been 
approached will consent to stand makes very little difference 
to the situation. If he does not come forward some other 
Liberal will. It is morally certain that the next contest in 
East Manchester will be three-cornered. The hitherto peaceful 
relations of Liberalism and Labour in Manchester are at an 
end, and the “split” may show its effects in more than ong 
division of the city.—I am, Sir, &c., MANCUNIENSIg, 





THE WORD “REFERENDUM.” 

(To rue Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”’) 
S1tr,— Your reviewer appears to think that he is in conflict with 
Mr. Root (Spectator, August 28rd, 1913, p. 281). The seeming 
difference is terminological, not real. It is a misfortune that 
the word “Referendum” ever obtained hospitality in the 
English language. Great confusion has been the result. The 
expression “poll of the people,” which you have advocated, 
would have been far better. In the American States until 
quite recently the word “ Referendum” was not in common 
use, but the practice of taking a “poll of the people” hag. 
existed at least since 1780 under the name of “submission to 
the people.” There have been well over a thousand “sub- 
missions to the people” in the forty-eight American States 
since that year—all relating to changes in State Constitu- 
tions or to subjects as to which submission to the people 
was required by the Constitution. Mr. Root’s “arguments 
as to the Referendum” have no relation to these “ submissions 
to the people” or “ Referendums,” as your reviewer would 
call them. 

The word “ Referendum,” as now used in America (and by 
Mr. Root), connotes the propaganda for the establishment of 
a “poll of the people” upon ordinary everyday legislation as 
distinguished from the submission to the people of constitu- 
tional changes. No American statesman of Mr. Root’s dis- 
tinction would for a single moment question, much less 
“condemn,” the latter. Two illustrations by way of contrast 
will suffice toexplain. I£ the Legislature of New York State 
should at the instance (I was going to say “ bidding”) of the 
Irish-American organization known as “ Tammany Hall,” set 
up a Parliament or Legislature on Manhattan Island (which 
is the largest part of New York City), with Parliamentary 
powers of self-government, and with a reduction of one-half 
of its representation in the State Government of New York, 
the Act to effect this scheme would have to be “ submitted 
to the people” of the State under the terms of the existing 
Constitution. Every elector would have an opportunity of 
saying “Yes” or “No” to it; and the majority of the 
electorate would determine its fate. Mr. Root not only does 
not “condemn” this compulsory requirement of his State 
Constitution, but would be found fighting to maintain it with 
all the brilliant eloquence which is at his command if an effort 
should be made to abolish it by any man or set of men 
asinine enough to engage in so revolutionary an attempt. On 
the other hand, if the Legislature of New York State should 
pass an Act granting old-age pensions or establishing a 
system of compulsory State Insurance, and a petition of, say, 
fifty thousand electors were presented, asking that there should 
be a “Referendum” before the Act went into effect, I can 
understand that Mr. Root might be found in opposition to the 
granting of the prayer, even although he might be himself 
opposed to the pensions or to the compulsory insurance. This 
then, is the “ Referendum” in its modern American sense and 
in the sense in which it is used by Mr. Root in his book recently 
published.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for his explanation, 
but it seems to us that the principle of the Referendum is the 
same in either case. It is a direct appeal to the people over 
the heads of their representatives—who may in fact be mis- 
representing the people—whether the question at issue is a 
constitutional question or not. We are in favour of the 
Referendum as applied to Bills of any sort about which the 
will of the people is in doubt. Mr. Root would not allow the 
Referendum in the case of “ordinary everyday legislation.” 
On this point we do not “think” that we are in conflict with 
Mr. Root; we are certain that we are.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
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August 80, 1913. 
THE COST OF LIVING. 
[To true Evtror oF THE “ Specrator.”’] 

S1r,—Further to my letter of last week. As the cost of living 
in the various large towns is of considerable interest to many 
of your readers, I append a statement extracted from the 
recent Board of Trade return,* from which you will observe 
that taking London as the standard (100 in the table) 
Scotland is the dearest place to live in, Ireland the next, and 
England third (London excepted). Notwithstanding the large 
variation in the rents, the gross cost of living in the English 
towns enumerated only varies from 5 to 19 per cent. below 
London.—I am, Sir, &c., M.Inst.C.E. 


COST OF LIVING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Index number showing comparison with London in 1912. 
London = 100 in each column. 
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THE AGE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—In your last issue you published a letter in which 
Mr. Dixon, writing as an ex-commanding officer, states (1) 
that three-quarters of the rank and file of cach unit in the 
Territorial Force are under twenty years of age; (2) that 
most of the recruits join at little over the minimum age of 
seventeen ; and (3) that the Government is deceiving the nation. 
The facts are that the Government publishes annually the 
ages of the men in the force, and that it is those who write 
and publish such letters as Mr. Dixon’s who are deceiving 
the nation. The Annual Return (Cd. 6,657) shows that on 
October Ist, 1912, the number of non-commissioned officers 
and men in the force under twenty was, not 75 per cent., but 
26 per cent., and that out of 53,515 who joined as recruits 
during the previous year only 14,982 were under eighteen on 
that date. If Mr. Dixon’s figures are accurate as regards his 
own unit, it must be about three times as bad as the average 
unit throughout the force, and it scarcely becomes him to 
throw stones.—I am, Sir, &c., F. h. Bray. 
Shere, Guildford. 





THE PRIORY CHURCH OF CHRISTCHURCH. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.””] 
Srr,—A question of national importance has arisen. May I 
bring it to the notice of your readers? Christchurch Priory 
Church is a national monument, and its value can hardly be 
exaggerated. It gives examples of the different periods of 
English architecture in a delightful and instructive way. 
Among the many fine monuments which the building contains 
is the famous one to the Countess of Salisbury, which was 
erected between 1530 and 1541, and which exhibits so well the 
coming of the Renaissance style. Then again there is the 
wonderful reredos and vaulting of the Lady Chapel, and 
many other things which I must not take up your valuable 
space by naming. The exterior of the church will delight 
even those who have no knowledge of architecture. During 
my lifetime much work has been done to the building, but 
now a large sum of money has been left for “restoring” the 
Lady Chapel and filling its windows with stained glass. 


* Cd. 6955, price 4s, Id 











Quite a small sum of money would be sufficient to do all the 
structural repair which is needed, but if the will of the testator 
is carried out the building must suffer severely in loss of 
interest. The clergy often plead that such buildings may be 
of historical and artistic value, but the requirements of divine 
worship must be the first consideration, and that broken work 
is inharmonious in a building used for such a purpose, and 
that it is our duty to complete such buildings and add to their 
adornment. Whatever answer is given to this point of view, 
the question does not arise in this case, because the Lady 
Chapel cannot be needed for divine worship, as the nave, 
transepts, and choir provide ample space for the congregation. 
The Lady Chapel is “ unrestored” and in good repair. It can 
be left as it is without the church services suffering in any 
way. Although I have said the chapel is unrestored, it is true 
that stained glass was unfortunately put into the east window 
some years ago, and its removal would be’a great improvement, 
as the chapel would then be a valuable mediaeval building 
which we could all enjoy without the interruption of any 
modern attempts at “art.” Is the nation to lose this wonderful 
work of mediaeval art simply because money has been left to 
swamp it? Is there no way of controlling the dead hand? 
My hope is that when once the danger which threatens this 
building is known the nation will demand that the harm shall 
not be done.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THACKERAY TURNER, 


Chairman of Committee, 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 


20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 





LIFE IN A SANATORIUM. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—In your issue of August 23rd, a writer from a sanatorium 
fcr tuberculosis at Davos compares the conditions of treat- 
ment in winter with those described by “ X. Z.,” in the Spectator 
of August 9th, in an English sanatorium for tuberculosis, also 
in winter. I should like to add my experience that even ina 
sanatorium for the treatment of various ailments for which 
fresh air is no doubt very important, the age and constitution 
of each patient were not sufficiently considered. In our 
English winters, windy and sunless as they generally are, 
the difficulty of keeping a room warm, and yet admitting 
fresh air, is no doubt greater than at Davos. In my own 
house I am seldom without an open window, and crave for 
fresh air, but being over seventy and able to take very little 
exercise, I cannot stand a low temperature or wind blowing 
over me. In the sanatorium to which I refer—one for 
the rich and luxurious, compared with “X. Z.’s”—there 
were always good fires in the bedrooms, but no radiators 
and no ventilators, and as it was the rule to have some 
windows always open, it could not be said that “the 
rooms were warm and comfortable to dress and undress 
in,” as at Davos. On a cold day in January, when sitting 
up, I required a fur cloak and a rug over my knees to 
keep warm enough. To go to the bathroom I had daily to 
pass along a cold passage with an open window which the 
nurses could not be persuaded to shut even for a few minutes. 
I came back to find the door and all the windows of my bed- 
room open while it was swept—which is, of course, necessary; 
but if the process had been postponed until I was in bed I 
should not have complained, and should not, I think, have 
suffered from repeated chills which seriously interfered with 
the treatment, prolonged my stay, and left me but slightly 
benefited. I cannot say that the kind doctor was indifferent 
to his patients taking cold, but he did not seem to realize that 
younger and stronger patients might stand a chilly or windy 


atmosphere better than yours, Sir, 
A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 





THE LATE MR. JOHN B. THAYER. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—The appreciative reference in Mr. Maude’s letter in the 
Spectator of August 2nd to the incident at Lord’s in 1884, in 
which the late Mr. John B. Thayer, of the Philadelphia XL, 
played so characteristic a part, is of interest to those whom 
Mr. Thayer honoured with his friendship. As Mr. Thayer 
was upon that day in 1884, so he always was. He never failed 
to do that which was right to do. No man ever lived who 
knew better the real meaning of noblesse oblige. After years 
of faithful service he had risen to be Vice-President of the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and he was in line for 
succession to the presidency of that corporation. His brilliant 
career ended in the wreck of the ‘Titanic.’ He had, in the 
enjoyment of the present and in the anticipation of the future, 
everything to make life dear, But, being one of those 
“ Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray,” 
he sent his wife away with the boats and he remained to die, 
because for him it was impossible to leave the sinking ship so 
long as there was a woman or a child to be saved.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CO. Stuart PATTERSON. 
Grace Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
13th August, 1913. 





THE ETHICS OF RECEIVING. 
(To tux Eprror or tus “Sprectator.””} 
Srr,—May I recall a good description of the desired delicacy 
in the art of giving, and an excellent instance of when a man 
in need would be willing to receive, which is given by Burns 
in “The Brigs of Ayr”? This is how he concludes :— 
“ Still, if some patron’s generous care he trace, 

Skilled in the secret to bestow with grace, 

When Ballantyne befriends his humble name, 

And hands the rustic stranger up to fame, 

With heartfelt throes his grateful bosom swells ; 

The godlike bliss, to give, alone excels.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Roxsrnson. 


Mansfield, Notts. 





ALADDIN’S CARPET. 

(To tux Epiror or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,— Most guide-books invite the correction of errors. Surely 
asmall slip has crept into Mr. Alfred Cochrane’s delightful 
Italian “ Guide-book” poem in your issue of August 16th. 
He speaks of “ Aladdin’s carpet.” But Aladdin did all his 
magic moving by a lamp or a ring. Solomon, according to 
the Koran, owned a travel-carpet of green silk, large enough 
for all his court to stand on. Another, called “the magic 
earpet of Tangu,” belonged to Prince Housain (like Aladdin, 
an “ Arabian Nights” hero). It would transport anyone who 
sat on it to any part of the world in a moment. Perhaps 
the best authenticated of wishing-carpets is that of Messrs. 
Thomas Cook and Son, portrayed on their well-known poster. 
May not this have suggested the comparison made by the 
poet P—I am, Sir, &c., F. Eruet Minns, 

The Cliff, Weston, Southampton. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to te in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or wilh the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
és considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 


publication. 








THE COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY FUND. 


We have received the following donation to the above 
Fund :— 
£2 8s. d. 


Captain A. P. Birchall wee eee 22 0 








POETRY. 


LIGHT. 
“Tnkr name of God to me was never dear; 
I scoffed at God and Christ, and knew no fear; 
Now stricken with remorse and shame am I, 
Perceiving how a Christian man can die.” 





So spoke the awestruck watcher by the bed, 
Nor deemed the dying man heard what he said: 
But as the setting sun emits a ray, 

A last and loving farewell to the day, 


So he, with kindled eye and captured breath, 
Spoke : “ Not till now was I resigned to death ; 
I knew not what a boon was mine to give; 

I die content that, dying, you may live.” 


cs 


BOOKS. 


—_—o——. 

HOW FRANCE IS GOVERNED.* 
WHEN the President of the French Republic becomes an 
author he is sure to find readers. But M. Poincaré has not 
trusted to this certainty. He has made it doubly sure by 
giving us a book packed full of information not easily obtained 
elsewhere, and conveyed in language of remarkable ang 
attractive simplicity. As there is no preface, it is not clear 
when or for whom it was written. It can hardly have been 
in the first months of his Presidentship, and for the year 
before his election the combined duties of Prime Minister 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs were not such as to leave him 
much greater leisure than he has now. There are sentences 
here and there which suggest that he had young readers in 
view, but the clearness with which every term used is explained 
is likely to be as useful to foreigners who have ceased to be 
schoolboys as to Frenchmen who still are so. How France is 
Governed will appeal to all who have any interest in the subject, 
and in that category must be included every Englishman who 
cares to open a book which deals with neither motoring nor 
golf. 
When the French President describes the Government of 
which he is the head, and especially when he has been elected 
in circumstances which mark him off from his predecessors, it 
is inevitable that we should try to read between the lines, 
That is a process which M. Poincaré has for the most part 
shown much skill in defeating. It is only here and there 
that he allows himself to drop a word of criticism on the 
institutions of which he is writing. He does this, for 
example, in reference to electoral procedure. He admits that 
the scrulin d’arrondissement has its advantages. “It puts the 
deputy into very close communication with the electors; it 
allows the latter to know him better, and makes it easier for 
them to supervise the execution of their mandate.” But 
besides mentioning the “ grave drawback that it subjects the 
representative to localinfluences and tends to make him see 
the interests of the country in too fragmentary a fashion,” 
M. Poincaré notes the grave difficulties that stand in the way 
of a change. These “are numerous and serious; there are 
habits, interests, even susceptibilities to be considered. To 
effect the necessary reorganization we should need a great 
movement of public opinion like that which encouraged and 
supported the legislation of 1789.” Possibly the President is 
anxious to associate the redistribution of the constituencies 
with a venerated date. Otherwise it is rather an instance of 
comparing small things with great. Upon another matter 
connected with Parliamentary elections he speaks more 
decidedly. “Is it just,” he asks, that the representatives 
“Should be selected by the bare majority of electors? Many 
eminent thinkers are of opinion that it is not. Elected assemblies, 
being charged with the representation of the country, ought, they 
think, to be a reduced image of the electoral body. ‘These 
Assemblies,’ said Mirabeau, ‘may be compared to geographical 
charts, which ought to reproduce all the elements of the country 
with their proportions, without allowing the more considerable 
elements to eliminate the lesser.’ This is the ideal of proportional 
representation.” 
That it is M. Poincaré’s ideal also we knew from his action 
while Prime Minister, but in France the dislike to placing the 
omnipotent majority under even a momentary check is almost 
as active as it is in England, and in both countries this 
eminently needful reform may have to wait some time. 
M. Poincaré is more plain-spoken upon the right of dis- 
solution. The power vested in the President, with the 
consent of the Senate, of sending the deputies back to their 
constituencies 
“T3 the natural guarantee of the separation of the powers. A 
Chamber appointed for a determined time may in the course of 
its mandate forget the promises which it has made to the country, 
may disregard the interests which are confided to it, or seek to 
usurp powers which do not belong to it. If it were nevertheless 
able to continue in the fulfilment of its functions, it would present 
a spectacle of impotence and disorder. The better to defend itself 
against encroachments and abuses, the Executive power should 
have the resource in such cases of enforcing a fresh consultation of 
theelectors. Tho use which was made of this right of dissolution 
in 1877 by the Government of the 16th May has somewhat dis- 
credited this portion of the Constitution; however, it does not 
deserve the unpopularity which resulted from the event in 
question.” 








REGINALD Lucas. 


* How France is Governed. By Raymond Poincaré. Translated ly Bernard 
Miall. T. Fisher Unwin, [7s. 6d, net. 
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Why, indeed, “ unpopularity” should ever be the result of 
a dissolution is one of the curious contradictions in which 
electioneering matters are 80 fertile. That the members 
should dislike it is natural enough. The best that can 
happen to them is to be sent back to Parliament at con- 
siderable cost to themselves or to the party, and it is always 

ible that they may not be sent back at all. But why 
should the electors dislike it? It is only in the interval 
between a dissolution and the day of the election that they 
count for anything. In theory, the representative is always 
watching for any expression of a wish on the part of his 
constituents, but, in fact, he is seldom at the pains of inquiring 
whether they have a wish or even an opinion. It might be 
thought that the electors would welcome the opportunity of 
enlightening him upon this point, but judging from the 
horror which usually finds a voice at every suggestion of a 
dissolution much in advance of the date at which it becomes 
inevitable, we must suppose that the electors have somehow 
been persuaded that it is they, not their representative, that 
are on their trial. That those who have at heart the multi- 
plication of radical measures should wish to keep in being a 
Parliament which is passing laws by which they suppose 
themselves to benefit is natural enough. But in the most 
Radical constituency it is only a fraction of the electors who 
can reach this mental height. The remainder have every 
reason to be delighted with the multiplication of almost their 
one chance of being important. To all appearance, how- 
ever, they have been hypnotized into identifying their own 
advantage with their member’s. The same blunder has been 
committed on a greater scale in France. The dislike of a 
dissolution has become general in the Republican Party 
because MacMahon tried one in the hope of strengthening 
the Monarchical Party. Instead of this he destroyed it. It is 
conceivable, if nothing more, that if the Chamber had been 
allowed to run out its term the Republicans might have tried 
to overthrow MacMahon’s Government by some violent action 
which would have discredited them with sober Frenchmen. 
They were saved from a disaster of this sort by getting an 
opportunity of reaching the same ends by constitutional 
means. Well may M. Poincaré say that the right of dissolution 
does not deserve the unpopularity which has resulted from 
MacMahon's use of it. 

Nor is M. Poincaré satisfied with the theory of State duties 
which he finds largely held among his countrymen. They 
“are almost invariably tempted to regard the State as a kind 
of Providence which ought to provide a remedy for every evil 
A State which distributes relief, subventions, and awards; 
such is the ideal which haunts the minds of a multitude 
of Frenchmen. A regrettable disposition, which saps the 
character and enervates the will.” Nothing can be more true; 
yet nothing seems less likely at this moment to gain attention 
either in France orin England. In both countries the State 
is regarded as a whole which is altogether distinct from its 
component parts. ‘That its purse is really filled by these parts 
is forgotten. The wealth of the nation is supposed to have 
no connexion with the wealth of the individuals who make up 
the nation. No limit, therefore, need ever be set to taxation. 
If the State took every farthing that its citizens possess it 
would still possess ample resources from which to draw fresh 
supplies. It is a convenient doctrine for the tax-collector, 
and he may well rejoice that it finds such general acceptance. 
What do independence of character or energy of will matter 
compared with the possession of a Fortunatus’ purse which 
can be drawn upon by every applicant? 

We may take one more instance of M. Poincaré’s soundness 
of judgment. The State, he explains, does not wish primary 
instruction “to clash with private beliefs, whatever these may 
be. On the contrary, primary instruction should be neutral, 
in the sense that it should respect private convictions, and 
avoid all that might give rise to conflict in the minds of 
children.” Nothing can be better upon paper, but the general 
complaint among French Catholics is that religious parents 
do find their private convictions disregarded by not a few 
teachers in the primary schools. Down to 1904 there was 
liberty of teaching in France. If the parent preferred to send 
his child to a school kept by one of the teaching Orders he 
was free todo so. Butan Act of that year prescribed that 
these Orders must be abolished within ten years. Many of 


these schools were at once closed, some reopening under lay 
management. 


The freedom of the parent is still indeed 








secured in name. ‘While imposing upon the father 
of a family the duty of imparting to his children elementary 
knowledge . . . the law does not compel him to send 
them to a public school: he can have them brought up 
in his own house or in a p-ivate school.” The liberty 
to choose your children’s teachers for yourself is not of 
much value when it is accompanied by a law which practically 
banishes from the country everyone who is capable of giving 
the kind of teaching which individual parents desire. 
M. Poincaré sees clearly the somewhat similar difficulty 
arising from the appointment of the teaching staff of the 
primary schools by the prefects. “The prefect is by habit, 
if not by legal intention, an official who busies himself con- 
siderably with politics, and it is to be deplored that anyone 
should suspect political motives as entering into the selection 
of schoolmasters.” Substitute “ religious ” for “ political,” and 
M. Poincaré may find another feature in the present educa- 
tional settlement which is not wholly satisfactory. 

It must not be supposed that How France is Governed deals 
only with a small fringe of questions upon which there may 
be two opinions. On the contrary, % is a most interesting 
and valuable account of the whole framework of French 
administration. It is only the pardonable desire to know the 
President’s mind upon questions which enter into current 
controversy that has led us to limit our exposition to these 
particular points, 





SOME INDIAN PROBLEMS.* 

IN spite of the optimism at times displayed in dealing with 
Indian affairs, which may be justified on grounds which 
are often, to say the least, plausible, it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that the general condition of India gives cause for 
serious reflection, if not for grave anxiety. We are told on 
all sides that the East is rapidly awakening from its torpid 
slumbers—even to the extent of forgetting that characteristic- 
ally Oriental habit of thought embodied in the Arabic proverb, 
“Slowness is from God, hurry from the Devil.” If this be so, 
we must expect that, year by year, problems of ever-increasing 
complexity will arise which will tax to the utmost the states- 
manship of those Western nations who are most brought in 
contact with Eastern peoples. In these circumstances, it is 
specially desirable that the different points of view from 
which Indian questions may be regarded should be laid before 
the British public by representatives of various schools of 
thought. Buta short time ago a very able Socialist member 
of Parliament (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) gave to the world 
the impressions he had derived whilst he was “careering 
over the plains of Rajputana,” and paying hurried visits 
to other parts of India. His views, although manifestly 
in some degree the result of preconceived opinions, and 
somewhat tainted with the dogmatism which is character- 
istic of the political school of thought to which he 
belongs, exhibit at the same time habits of acute obser- 
vation and powers of rapid—sometimes unduly rapid— 
generalization. Neither are they, on the whole, so prejudiced 
as might have been expected from the antecedents and political 
connexions of the author. More recently we have bad ina 
work written by Mr. Mallik, which was lately reviewed in 
these columns, a striking specimen of one of those pernicious 
by-products which are the natural and unavoidable outcome 
of Eastern and Western contact. We have now to deal with 
a work of a very different type. Many of the very difficult 
problems which Mr. Mitra discusses in his interesting series 
of Anglo-Indian Studies open up a wide field for differences 
of opinion, but whatever views may be entertained about them, 
all must recognize not only that no kind of exception can be 
taken to the general spirit in which Mr. Mitra approaches 
Indian subjects, but also that his observations are the result 
of deep reflection, and of an honest endeavour to improve 
rather than exacerbate racial relations. His remarks are, 
therefore, well worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Mitra shows a perfectly legitimate pride in the past 
history of his country. He tells us how Hindu international 
lawyers anticipated Grotius by some thirty centuries, how the 
Mahabharata embodies many of the principles adopted by the 
Hague Conference, how India preceded Europe in her know- 
ledge of all the arts and sciences, even including that of 
medicine, and how “ Hindu drama was in its heyday before the 


. Anglo-Indian Studies, By 8, M, Mitra, London: Longmans and Co. | 10s. 6d,] 
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theatres of England, France or Spain could be said to exist.” 
But Mr. Mitra’s ardent patriotism does not blind him to the 
realities of the present situation. A veryintelligent Frenchman, 
M. Paul Boell, who visited India a few years ago, came to the 
conclusion that the real Indian question was not whether the 
English were justified in staying in the country, but whether 
they could find any moral justification for withdrawing from 
it. Mr. Mitra arrives at much the same conclusion as M. Boell. 
“If the English were to withdraw from India to-morrow,” he 
says, “I fear that, notwithstanding all the peace precepts of 
our Mahabharata, and in spite of the stupendous philosophy 
and so-called fatalism of the Hindus, our Maharajahs would 
speedily be at each other’s throats, as they were before the 
pax Britannica was established there.” Moreover, he asserts 
a principle of vital importance, which is but too often ignored 
by his countrymen, and even at times by those who sympathize 
with them in England. “Education and knowledge,” he says, 
“can be pumped into the student, but there is no royal road 
for instruction in ‘capacity of management.’ A Clive, with 
inferior education, may be a better manager of men or of 
an industrial concern than the most learned student.” In 
other words, character rather than intellect is the founda- 
tion not only of national but also of individual greatness— 
a profound truth which is brought home every day to 
those who are engaged in the actual management of 
public affairs, especially in the East. Mr. Mitra, moreover, 
makes various praiseworthy efforts to dispel certain illu- 
sions frequently nourished by some of his countrymen, and 
to diminish the width of the religious gulf which separates 
the rulers from the ruled. He quotes with approval Sir 
Rajendra Mookerjee’s complete, albeit facile, exposure of the 
fallacy, dear to the hearts of many Indian press writers 
and platform speakers, that Indian interests suffer by the 
introduction of British capital into India. “It is wise,” Sir 


Rajendra said, “ to allow British capitalists to interest them- 
selves in our industries and thus take an active part in their 
development.” He prefers to dwell on the points of similarity 


which unite rather than on the differences which separate 
Hinduism and Christianity. ‘‘The two religions,” he says, 
“‘have so much in common when one gets down to essentials 
that it seems to me this ought to furnish a great bond of 
sympathy between the two peoples,” and he urges that “ every 
attempt should be made to utilize the Hindu University to 
remove the spirit of segregation which unquestionably exists 
between the Christian Government in India and its Hindu 
subjects, and thus pave the way to harmonious co-operation 
between the Aryan rulers and the ruled in India.” 

It will be as well, however, to turn from these points to 
what Mr. Mitra considers the shortcomings of the British 
Government. He is not sparing in his criticisms. He 
freely admits that British statesmen have devoted their 
energies to improving the conditions of the masses, but he 
adds, and it must be sorrowfully admitted that he is justified 
in adding, “ Material advantages set forth in dry statistics 
have never made a nation enthusiastically loyal to the 
Government.” He urges that, especially in dealing with a 
population the vast majority of which is illiterate, “it is the 
human element that counts most in Imperialism, far more than 
the dry bones of political economy.” In an interesting 
chapter of his book entitled “British Statesmanship and 
Indian Psychology,” he asks the very pertinent question, 
“What does loyalty mean to the Indian, whether Moslem or 
Hindu?” The answer which he gives to this question is that 
when the idea of loyalty is brought before the native of India, 
“it comes in most cases with a jerk and quickly disappears.” 
The reason for its disappearance is that no bond of fellow- 
ship has been established between the rulers and the ruled, 
that the native of India is not made to feel that “he has any 
real part in England’s greatness,” that the influence and high 
position of the native Princes receive inadequate recognition, 
and that no scope is offered to the military ambition of the 
citizens of the Indian Empire. “ Under the Crescent, the 
Hindu has been Commander of a Brigade; under the Union 
Jack, even after a century, he sees no likelihood of rising as 
high as a little subaltern.” 

There is, of course, nothing very new in all this. It has 
been pointed out over and over again by all who have con- 
sidered Indian or Egyptian problems seriously that the creation 
of some sort of rather spurious patriotism when all the elements 
out of which patriotism naturally grows are wanting, is rather 





i 
like searching for the philosopher's stone. At the same time, 
when so sympathetic a critic as Mr. Mitra bids us study the 
“psychological traits” of Indian character, it is certain} 
worth while to enquire whether all that is possible has been 
done in the way of evoking sentiments of loyalty based op 
considerations which lie outside the domain of material 
advantage. The most imaginative British statesman of 
recent years has been Lord Beaconsficld. Himself a quasi. 
Oriental, he grasped the idea that it would be possible to 
appeal to the imagination of other Orientals. The laughter 
which was to some extent provoked when, at his suggestion, 
Queen Victoria assumed the title of Empress of India hag 
now died away, and it is generally recognized, even by those 
who are not on other grounds disposed to indulge in any 
exaggerated worship of the primrose, that in this respect Lord 
Beaconsfield performed an act dictated by true statesmanship, 
He appealed to those personal and monarchical sentiments 
which, to a far greater extent than democratic ideas, dominate 
the minds of Easterns. The somewhat lavish expenditure 
incurred in connexion with the King’s recent visit to India 
may be justified on similar grounds. Following generally the 
same order of ideas, Mr. Mitra has some further suggestions 
to make. The question of opening some field to the very 
natural aspirations of the martial races and classes of India 
presents, indeed, very great practical difficulties which it 
would be impossible to discuss adequately on the present 
occasion. All that can be said is that, although the well. 
intentioned efforts so far made to solve this thorny problem 
do not appear to have met with all the success they deserve, 
it is one which should earnestly engage the attention of 
the Government in the hope that some practical and un. 
objectionable solution may eventually be found. Mr, 
Mitra, however, draws attention to other cognate points 
which would certainly appear to merit attention. “ The first 
thing,” he says, “necessary to rouse Indian sentiment is to 
give India a flag of her own.” He points out that Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and some of the West Indian islands 
have flags of their own, and he asks why, without in any way 
serving as a symbol of separation, India should not be similarly 
treated? Then, again, he remarks—and it would be well if 
some of our Parliamentarians took careful note of the observa. 
tion—that “ British statesmen, in their zeal for introducing 
their democratic system of government into India, forget that 
India is pre-eminently an aristocratic land.” This apprecia- 
tion of the Indian situation formed the basis of the political 
system favoured by no less an authority than Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and stood in marked contrast to that advocated by 
his no less distinguished brother, Lord Lawrence. Mr. Mitra, 
therefore, suggests that a certain number of ruling princes or 
their heirs-apparent should be allowed to sit ina reformed 
House of Lords. “Canada,” Lord Meath said some years 
ago, “is already represented in the House of Lords,” and he 
pertinently asked, “ Why should not India also have her peers 
in that assembly?” The particular proposal made by Mr. 
Mitra in this connexion may possibly be open to some 
objections, but the general principle which he advocates, 
as also the suggestion that a special flag should be devised 
for India, would certainly appear to be well worthy of 
consideration. 

It is interesting to turn to the view entertained by Mr. 
Mitra on the recent transfer of the seat of Government from 
Calcutta to Delhi. He manifestly does not regard that 
transfer with any degree of favour. Moreover, he thinks that 
from the point of view of the stability of British rule, a great 
mistake has been made. Delhi, he says, has “for centuries 
symbolized Moslem-Hindu collective sentiment.” He assumes 
that it is the object of British statesmanship to prevent any 
union between Moslems and Hindus, and that the recent 
transfer will go far to cement that union. “ In transferring 
the capital to the old centre of Indian Imperialism, England 
has, in a flash, aroused memories to a degres that thousands 
of demagogues and agitators would not have done in a 
century.” He holds, therefore, that the action of British 
statesmen in this respect may not improbably “ produce the 
reverse of the result they intended.” The question of whether 
it was or was not wise to transfer the seat of Government to 
Delhi is one on which differences of opinion may well exist, 
but Mr. Mitra is in error in supposing that either the British 
nation collectively or British statesmen individually have ever 
proceeded so far on the divide et impera principle as to 
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endeavour in their own interests to foster and perpetuate 


racial and religious animosities. On the contrary, although 
they have accepted as a fact that those animosities exist, and 
although they have at times been obliged to interfere with a 
yiew to preventing one race or religion infringing the rights 
and liberties of others, they have persistently done their best 
to allay discord and sectarian strife. In spite of Mr. Mitra’s 
is and honourable attempts to preserve an attitude of 
judicial impartiality, it is conceivable that in this instance he 
may, as a Hindu, have allowed himself to be unconsciously 
influenced by fear that, in transferring the capital to a Moslem 
centre, the British Government has, in his gwn words, “ placed 
itself more within the sway of Moslem influence than the 
authorities would care to admit.” . 

Mr. Mitra alludes to several important points of detail, such, 
for instance, as the proposal to establish a port at Cochin, 
which he fears “may be allowed to perish in the coils of official 
routine,” and the suggestion made by Sir Rajendra Mookerjee 
that by a reduction of railway freights from the mines in the 
Central Provinces to the port the trade in manganese might 
be encouraged. It is to be hoped that these and some other 
similar points will receive due attention from the Indian 
authorities. Sufficient has been said to justify the opinion 
that Mr. Mitra’s thoughtful work is a valuable contribution to 
Indian literature, and will well repay perusal by all who are 
interested in the solution of existing Indian problems. OC. 


obviot 





THE SIX PANICS.* 

Mr. F. W. Hirst has collected here several essays which have 
already appeared in substance in the Economist and elsewhere. 
Some of the essays are worthy of the writer, who brings wide 
interests to his conduct of the Economist. In particular we 
would mention the excellent one entitled “A Plea for 
Gardens.” Mr. Hirst writes of the absence of cottage gardens 
in many villages and in the suburbs of towns. We wish the 
essay could come under the eye of thousands of persons by 
whose thoughtlessness or want of imagination gardens are 
withheld when they might easily be provided. Association 
with the soil is the natural life of man, and even a minute or 
elementary association is all to the good. The knowledge of 
gardening, as Mr. Hirst says, is the beginning and end of 
agriculture. Was there not in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
he asks, an Act providing that every cottage should havea 
good piece of land? We venture to say that the provision of 
gardens would save innumerable boys in villages and small 
towns from the unlovely ambition to spend a black-coated 
life in a town office. A village cottage without a garden is to 
our mind a monstrosity. Mr, Hirst well says of the refusal to 
provide gardens where land is cheap, “ It is the cruellest and 

stupidest and least economical of all imaginable economies.” 
We have given ourselves at the outset the pleasure of 
praising some of Mr. Hirst’s work. We wish we could continue 
in the same strain. But the truth is that we can hardly 
understand how so accomplished a man, in whom the practice 
of political economy might be supposed to have induced an 
accurate and judicial method of argument, can have written 
the principal essays from which the book takes its name. 
These are not mere aberrations; they are written in the 
normal tone which Mr. Hirst adopts when he discusses the 
military and naval defences of the country. His title is 
borrowed and adapted, of course, from Cobden’s book, The 
Three Panics. The first three “panics” which Mr. Hirst 
describes are the same that were denounced by Cobden. 
So far as we can make out, whenever the nation turns 
its attention with exceptional zeal to making its defences 
secure, and the danger from abroad which had provoked 
the fit of zeal passes away without hostilities, Mr. Hirst 
calls the episode a “panic.” It is to be remembered 
that when the people demand a stronger Navy, or more and 
better-trained soldiers, or more aeroplanes and airships, they 
are voluntarily offering to lay a new financial burden upon 
themselves. They surely do not do this “for fun,” or out of sheer 
perversity, or in the spirit of a drunken man who makes aclean 
sweep of glass and crockery on the fuddled principle that the 
sport is worth the price. They cry out for more security, very 
often showing the way to backward politicians, because they 
believe that they ought to be better “covered against risks.” 
They recognize that their insurance premium will be higher, 
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but that does not in fact frighten them. It is not as though 
it were possible to mistake a national agitation like this for 
a feverish outburst of morbid emotion such as pained decent 
onlookers on “ Mafficking” night in London. By the time 
more ships and men have been voted in the House of Commons 
a considerable period has passed. There has been plenty of 
time for the hot fit—if it was nothing more—to change into 
a cold fit. Englishmen do not contemplate with serenity, for 
several months, the disbursing of large sums of money unless 
they have come to the conclusion that the expenditure is 
necessary. Their judgment may be wrong, or their naval and 
military advisers may have been mistaken, and we also 
freely admit that there may incidentally be much foolish, 
exaggerated, or provocative talk among the people, but to call 
the process we have described a “ panic” is to yield to preju- 
dice and passion in a worse degree than Mr. Hirst believes 
his countrymen to have yielded. 

In some of the panics which Mr. Hirst puts upon his list 
it may well have been that the strengthening of the national 
defences was one of the main causes why the danger of war 
passed away. Mr. Hirst apparently does not dream of sucha 
possibility. As we have said, when there was talk of war, 
and war did not follow, he calls it a panic. By implication 
desperate preparations and feverish threats and retorts which 
do end in war are not a panic. It may be very simpie of us, 
but we are unable to see anything more worthy of condemna- 
tion in hot speeches which do not end in war than in those 
which do end in war. Sir Charles Napier, the admiral whose 
naval expedition to the Baltic during the Crimean war was 
rather a fiasco, certainly spouted forth a good deal of alarm 
in the period of peace which followed, but why should 
he be singled out for abuse? One ought to abuse just as 
much—for there is no distinction between the motives—those 
who not only feared war but were visited by war. Ollivier 
and Lebeuf, or perhaps Bismarck, might have been fairly 
marked down as panic-mongers, according to Mr. Hirst’s 
method, if their fears had not been realized in the Franco- 
German war. The Marquis Ito would have been a panic-monger 
if the acquisitions of Russia in the Far East had not culminated 
in the Russo-Japanese war. Mr. McKinley would have been 
a panic-monger if the dispute with Spain in Cuba bad not 
ended in the war of 1898, and so on. 

But there is another curious defect in Mr. Hirst’s argu- 
mentation. In his account of the six panics which in his 
opinion have disgraced his country, he says nothing of the 
contemporaneous state of opinion in the countries from which 
the danger was threatened. He sets forth with some detail 
the nature of the “ panic” at home, but the reader has hardly 
anything but Mr. Hirst’s assertion for the conclusion that 
the country was alarmed by a phantom. If the reader were 
given some clue to the political provocation or some evidence 
in support of the belief that there was no provocation he 
would be able to form his own judgment. 

The first “‘ panic” of which Mr. Hirst treats was in 1847-8; 
it was started by the unauthorized publication of the Duke of 
Wellington’s letter in the Times, This was the letter, if we 
are not mistaken, which was written to Sir John Burgoyne 
and was published through the well-meant indiscretion of 
Lady Shelley. The second panic was started by the French 
coup d'état of 1851. Considering the early thirst for military 
renown of the new Emperor of the French and the associa- 
tions of his name, it seems an abuse of words to call the 
preparations for safeguarding Great Britain a panic. The 
third panic was in 1859-61, when the British Navy was 
increased, owing to the fear of French invasion, and the 
Volunteer or Rifle Corps movement received a great impetus. 
The fourth panic occurred in 1884, and was a naval panic 
started by the Pall Mall Gazette. The fifth panic was the 
‘Dreadnought’ panic, and the sixth was the “airship panic,” 
when, according to the rumours, foreign airships were in the 
habit of sailing over the English coast at night. The last 
panic was unlike the rest, and Mr. Hirst takes it much too 
seriously. The reports of brilliantly lighted airships hovering 
over English towns were mainly a grateful sensation for news- 
papers, and for the rest provided a harmless but interesting 
commentary on the value of evidence. 

When a panic is a real panic—impvotent hysteria instead 
of a determination to make whatever sacrifice may be 
necessary—we agree that it may be a despicable thing. A 
spy mania, for instance, is generally ridiculous, We deny 
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that the greater part of what Mr. Hirst calls panic was any- 
thing to be deprecated. But there is one form of real panic 
which might do untold mischief even to the point of turning 
the fortunes of war against Great Britain, and which might 
be prevented. We mean the panic that is likely to break out 
among shipowners and shippers on the declaration of war. 
Such panic could be perfectly well provided against if the 
State undertook the insurance of all trading ships from 
the time that war broke out. The State in the interests of 
the nation would be fully justified in saying, “ Carry on your 
trade exactly as though there were still peace. The State 
accepts your risks.” ‘Iue calming of public opinion and of 
the commercial world, which would enable war to be conducted 
in a cool and resolute spirit, would be infinitely well worth 
paying for, and probably the cost would not be large. 





A GREAT COQUETTE: MADAME RECAMIER.* 


Tus clever and entertaining book will be found well worth 
reading, though M. Joseph Turquan’s lively and peculiarly 
French style loses some of its original effect in translation. 
Madame Récamier, his beautiful, amiable, and coquettish 
heroine, has always been something of a riddle to her 
countrymen, from the disappointed lovers who crowded round 
her in the days of the Directory, the Consulate, and the 
Restoration to the biographer of to-day, who seeks to discover 
the real secret of her power over society, and of the traditional 
charm which lingers round her name. 

Readers of M. Turquan’s books need hardly be told that 
he is generally angry with his heroines. By way of being 
a candid and impartial biographer, his aim is rather to pull 
down than to exalt. As far as contemporary opinion is 
flattering, he regards it with a sharply suspicious eye; 
while enemies and scandalmongers are tolerably sure of 
a favourable hearing. And this method is not without its 
advantages, both for a reader who is sure of an extra large 
pinch of “ Gallic salt” in books written on this principle, and, 
strange as it may seem, for the subject itself of such a 
biography. For instance, this book, in no single way flattering 
to Madame Récamier, being more than a little blind to her 
virtues and very unkind to her faults, leaves us much where 
we were before, with a conviction of her conquering charm, a 
respect for her character, and a certain compassion for a 
woman so tormented, as well as adored, by men, among whom 
Benjamin Constant, that creature of unreasonable affectutions, 
was an outstanding specimen. M. Turquan blames Madame 
Récamier severely for her heartless treatment of Constant 
and a dozen others. No doubt she flirted with them all: she 
was, as Madame de Boigne wrote of her, “‘coquetry personified” : 
but it was always plain that she cared rather for friendship 
than for the more passionate kind of love, and the same writer 
—not usually indulgent—bore witness to a kindliness and 
human sympathy which resulted in the life-long attachment 
of nearly all the lovers whom she had reduced to temporary 
despair. For this cold coquette, with the genius for self- 
preservation which rouses such indignant scorn in her latest 
biogrupher, was in reality the most patient, compassionate, 
and charitable of women. “I never knew anyone,” wrote 
Madame de Boigne, “who knew so well how to pity troubles 
of all kinds, and to make allowances, without irritation, for 
those which had their source in the weaknesses of humanity.” 
It would have been only natural if a woman of Madame 
Récamier’s beauty, wealth, influence, and popularity had 
inspired more envy and dislike than admiration in a clever, 
keen-witted, and rather ill-natured contemporary. Madame 
de Boigne’s high appreciation, expressed in several passages 
of her memoirs, is more valuable as testimony than the 
volumes written by Madame Récamier’s devoted niece, 
Madame Lenormant, and may be taken as an antidote to 
much prejudiced gossip on the other side. 

M. Turquan has an amusing story to tell, and he tells it in 
his accustomed lively manner with much characteristic detail, 
including the curious whispers as to Madame Récamier’s 
marriage and the explanations of her early life and love 
affairs which were current in the malicious world of her day. 
Jeanne Francoise Julie Adélaide Bernard—always known as 
Juliette—was born in 1777, and was married in 1793 in Paris 
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to M. Jacques Récamier, a business man like M. Be 
but more prosperous, being a clever speculator and the head 
of an important banking concern. He was more than double 
his wife’s age and a man of low moral character, but a ki 
or more indulgent husband would have been difficult to find, 
and during the years of the Directory Madame Récamier 
considered “the most beautiful woman in Paris,” was with 
Madame Tallien and Madame de Beauh i 

; uharnais, one of the 
leaders of a society more extravagantly bent on pleasure than 
any under the old régime. She was the most graceful dancer 
at Barras’ famous Luxembourg assemblies. These state. 
ments seem to be a little in M. Turquan’s way when he tries 
hard, following his principles, to throw doubts on the supreme 
beauty and perfect grace ascribed to Madame Récamier by 
her contemporaries. He describes her as rather pretty than 
beautiful, like a Greuze portrait, with a lovely complexion and 
“twinkling” eyes—and we must confess that her portraits 
bear out this idea of a kittenish kind of beauty which is 
certainly not the highest. But M. Turquan finds himself on 
still surer ground a little further on. Madame Récamier’s waist, 
he says, was “ungainly”; her hands and feet, which she 
admired, and which her portraits take care to show, were “cast 
in a coarse mould.” But “her smile converted her friends to 
her own belief. Everything in this world—even beauty—ig 
more or less an illusion.” 

In the case of Madame Récamier the illusion was lasting and 
triumphant. M. Récamier bought a house in the present Rue 
de la Chaussée-d’Antin—then Rue du Mont-Blanc—and 
furnished it in the finest and most expensive fashion of the 
day. Here his hospitality—even if merely “a commercial 
mancuvre ”"—and the gracious manners of his beautiful and 
kindly wife attracted an immense variety of people. Madame 
Récamier'’s salon was a not unsuccessful imitation of those 
before the Revolution, though it differed from them in its less 
exclusive character. This could not have been otherwise, and 
the disadvantageous comparison with Madame du Deffand, which 
M. Turquan is uncritical enough to make, certainly borders on 
the absurd. You cannot compare an amiable, ambitions 
bourgeoise with a highly trained, keen-witted aristocrat; it is 
more than unfair to blame the one for unlikeness to the other. 
But Madame Récamier had her own way of attracting both men 
and women, and in the end she was certainly more successful 
than Madame du Deffand. A blind old age was the destiny of 
both ; but in the one case surrounded by old lovers and old 
friends, in the other embittered and lonely. 

The first period of Madame Récamier’s popularity in society 
ended with the rise of the Empire. During the Consulate 
her salon was crowded with people of every shade of thought: 
there regicides met émigrés, Napoleon’s young generals met 
Louis XVI.’s officers, literary men and women found their 
advantage in making friends with bankers and contractors. 
Thither came Talleyrand, Fouché, Madame de Staél—in short, 
everybody who was anybody, including, at the time of the 
Peace of Amiens, a number of foreigners, among whom the 
English were conspicuous. In the summer of 1802 Madame 
Récamier paid a visit to London, where she was received with 
enthusiasm. But these years, triumphant as they seemed, 
were in one important point a failure. Madame Récamier lost 
the favour of the First Consul. His family thronged to her 
house; his brother Lucien was at one time desperately in love 
with her; he was himself personally attracted by her; but as 
a whole the company at the Rue Mont-Blanc was viewed by 
him with suspicion. This state of things reached a crisis 
soon after he became Emperor. Madame Récamier, faithful to 
her many Royalist friends, was indignant at the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien. She also deeply resented the exile of 
Madame de Staél. When Fouché, instructed by Napoleon, 
offered her the appointment of dame du palais to the Empress 
and “friend of the Emperor,” she flatly declined. In con- 
sequence of this, it appears, the Bank of France was directed 
to refuse M. Récamier a loan which would have kept him 
solvent; his bank closed its doors; and shortly afterwards, 
though not actually banished from France by Napoleon's 
order, Madame Récamier retired in comparative poverty to 
Switzerland. After a time she returned to Paris, and her 
friends gathered round her again. A second exile, during 
which she visited Rome and Naples, only ended with the 
Restoration. A further loss of fortune in 1820 led her to 
establish herself in those rooms at the Abbaye-aux-Bois which 
became a place of pilgrimage for her admirers, old and new, 
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with almost every well-known person who visited Paris during 
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ay progr told by M. Turquan in a gay and somewhat 
mocking spirit. If he cannot deny Madame Récamier charity 
and discretion, beauty and attractiveness, he can at least insist 
on her self-consciousness, worldliness, and vanity, while 
throwing doubts on her general goodness and intelligence 
and dwelling on the weaknesses from which of course she was 
not exempt. Otherwise, to judge from all contemporary 
accounts which are not those of her declared enemies, she 
would have been a quite unnatural piece of perfection. 

Certainly few women, of Madame Récamier’s day or any 
other, can point to such a string of men—men mostly of 
distinction, sometimes of genius—who have laid themselves 
and their fortunes in passionate devotion at their feet. In her 
own way Madame Récamier loved them all. In one case only, 
that of Prince Augustus of Prussia, she was so far carried 
away as to think of a divorce from her husband in order to 
marry him. M. Récamier, her true friend, wisely advised her 
against this step. In all her other flirtations there was no 
question of anything of the kind, at least on her side. Mathieu 
and Adrien de Montmorency, Eugéne de Beauharnais, Lucien 
Buonaparte, Benjamin Constant, Jean-Jacques Ampére, the 
faithful and unselfish Ballanche—most of these, with many 
whose names are less familiar, began by falling in love with 
Madame Récamier and became her life-long friends. Last, 
not least, there was the long and sincere mutual affection 
which united Madame Récamier with Chateaubriand; and 
there were the years when, old age and blindness creeping on, 
ber salon became the second home of that great romantic 
writer, and in its own quiet, distinguished way the literary 
centre of Paris. 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM.* 
Mr. Aronson’s book is a very fair example of the literature 
which has been devoted to one of the most difficult problems 
of modern rural economics. How is the labourer to be properly 
housed ? he asks, in effect, through some hundred and fifty 
pages, and he arrives at the end at a conclusion which is 
almost a negative. That is not to say that his book is of no 
value, for destructive criticism can be useful if it points out 
the wrong road and warns us against taking it. But which 
is the right road? We wonder how many of Mr. Aronson’s 
readers willaccept his decision. He begins with a review of 
existing conditions in the country, in which we can all follow 
him and agree almost without reservation. Nobody can gain 
even a nodding acquaintance with the facts of modern country 
life without acknowledging and deploring the results of a lack 
of cottage room; the evils of overcrowding, of dirt, disease, and 
immorality, and the driving of healthy village life into the town 
have been plain to see for years past. Nothing illustrates the 
extent of these evils more clearly than the progress of the 
attempts which have been made to deal with them. Mr. Aronson 
instances, to begin with, the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act of 1890, only to dismiss it as a complete failure in rural 
districts. Only eight Rural District Councils, he points out, 
have adopted the Act during twenty years. He comes next 
to the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909, and at first 
his reader supposes that here Mr. Aronson has found salvation. 
He gives an example of the working of the Act in the village 
of King’s Langley. This village, writes Mr. Aronson, “ after 
eight years’ laborious endeavour, is the proud possessor of 
seven cottages... “built on just under an acre of land.” 
They are good cottages, each with a living-room, a scullery, 
three bedrooms, and fifteen and a half poles of garden. He 
describes them as “immeasurably superior” to the cottages 
already existing in the village; they “should be eagerly sought 
after by the mothers of large families”; the garden is “a 
priceless boon,” and though the rent, 4s. 6d. a week, is too 
high for a labourer earning 15s. or 16s. a week, Mr. Aronson 
anticipates that the labourer will be benefited all the same, 
partly by being able to take the old cottages which fall vacant 
when the new are tenanted, and partly by being accepted in 
the new cottages as a lodger. All this sounds very well 
indeed, until the reader is referred to an appendix 
which gives the actual cost of the cottages— £1,297 10s., 
including land and charges £170. (Excluding cost of 
land, that works out at £161 per cottage, which is, we admit, 
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distinctly cheap building for a public authority.) And then 
follows this remarkable footnote: “These cottages have 
now been ready for habitation during a period of nearly 
three months; and only two out of the seven are so far 
occupied. The reason of this is because the rent of 
four shillings and sixpence is beyond the capacity of tha 
agricultural labourers in the village to pay. Surely 
this example of the failure of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act in rural England is but additional and 
weighty evidence of the need of some other solution which 
will enable lower rents to be charged.” So the Housing 
and Town Planning Act is thrown over after all. What is 
the next solution? Mr. Aronson turns with some hope to 
the Insurance Act, only, apparently, to decide that it has 
been for too short a time in operation to muke any criticism 
valuable. He comes in the end, then, to the idea of State 
grants, and extends at first an enthusiastic, and afterwards a 
qualified, approval to Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen’s “Housing 
of the Working Classes Bill,” introduced into the House of 
Commons in March 1912. If Ireland has benefited by State 
aid, he asks, why should not England benefit to an equal 
degree? But, he cautions us, this would be merely a pallia- 
tive, notacure. “No economic argument can be brought to 
support State Grants for Housing.” So much for theory; 
and, as a matter of practical fact, Mr. Aronson in regarding 
the Boscawen Bill perceives that it, “if not dead, does not 
evince great signs of life.” Finally he decides that “it would 
appear as if the reforms which are desired must be looked for 
in other directions.” This, it must be owned, is a little dis. 
appointing, after so prolonged an examination of possible 
remedies. But it is disappointing only for a moment. The 
true solution of all these rural housing difficulties is quite 
simple. Itis given on p. 123, when all other remedies are 
rejected, and it is, tout court, Mr. Lloyd George. 

That is, of course, a negative conclusion. Mr. Aronson has 
no definite proposal to make. He tries to be quite fair, and 
he examines each proposed reform as impartially as he can, to 
reject each in turn as uneconomic. What he does not seem 
to see is that he is attacking the problem from the wrong end. 
He laments the fact that farm labourers cannot pay the rents 
of expensive cottages. But if the cottages were cheaper to 
build? You come to the same point from whatever direction 
you approach the subject—the question of cheap construction. 
We need not enlarge here on a problem which has occupied 
many columns in this paper. We can merely repeat that no 
reformer, while he neglects cheap construction, can hope to 
find a solution of the housing problem asa whole. 





AN EXILED KING.* 

THE curious and unhappy story of King Gustaf Adolf IV. 
of Sweden is here told almost in the fashion of a novel, but 
a very long novel, for it fills two large volumes of three 
hundred and fifty pages each. We may add at once that, the 
kind of book once accepted, the author's vivid imagination 
largely allowed for, but her generally careful study of 
authorities and her accurate knowledge of the life of court 
and country both considered, this romantic biography will be 
found quite readable. 

Seldom indeed in the ranks of kings has there appeared a 
stranger figure than Gustaf Adolf IV. Nervous and un- 
balanced as a child, his succession to his murdered father at 
the age of fourteen was the most unfortunate event possible 
for a prince of his temperament. High-principled, wrong- 
headed, obstinate, and weak; personally brave and patriotic, 
but childishly superstitious; a martinet in his own household, 
a plaything in Europe, a would-be pilgrim to the Holy Land, 
a creature full of pathetic fancies, who dreamed, after his 
abdication, of ruling Elba in Napoleon's place, or fighting 
with Wellington against “the universal foe”: if Paul I. of 
Russia was mad, Gustaf Adolf of Sweden, with a milder 
eccentricity, could scarcely be called sane. 

And yet he had a touch of the hero, When, after Friedland 
and the Treaty of Tilsit, Europe lay at the feet of Napoleon 
and Alexander, Gustaf Adolf was almost alone in his bold 
attempt to resist the march of destiny. If this resolution of 
his went far to ruin his country and led direct to his enforced 
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abdication, it left him with a name for chivalry and good 
faith. His old ally, Russia, in whose loyalty he had rashly 
trusted, seized Finland and other provinces; his attempts at 
defending the kingdom signally failed; yet he prepared to 
resist to the bitter end and even to carry a war of conquest 
into Norway and Denmark. He did not know when he was 
beaten, as other small monarchs did—a sign of madness, no 
doubt; but it was not till after the recall of Sir John Moore’s 
expedition, dispatched to preserve Sweden's independence but 
not to carry out her king’s military dreams, that Gustaf 
Adolf’s own people turned against him and sent him into that 
exile which only ended, twenty-seven years later, by the death 
in Switzerland of “ Colonel Gustafson.” 

We have said that Madame Elkan’s book, well translated 
by Madame Koch, is based on some careful study of authorities, 
and no doubt in its broad outlines the story is true. But it is 
a pity, for instance, that in the entertaining account of Gustaf 
Adolf’s interview with Louis XVIII. at Karlscrona, the Duc 
d’Angouléme should figure as “brother” of the King of 
France. This is by no means the only slip of the kind, and 
such slips rather seriously affect the book’s position as history 
and as literature. 





THE TARN AND THE LAKE.* 

FisHine is the contemplative man’s recreation, and in this 
case it has furnished Mr. Holmes with material for a charming 
apologue. Somewhere in the north of England there is a lake 
which used to contain pike, trout, and perch. The perch were 
of a good size, and their life had made them wary, so that they 
had to be fished for with fine tackle. But one day the Con- 
servators resolved to clear out the pike in the interest of the 
trout. The result was that the perch multiplied exceedingly, 
but, since there was no predatory force compelling the survival 
of the fittest, they became very small, very easy to catch, 
and their numbers drove the trout out of the shallow bays 
to the (for the fisherman) unapproachable depths of the 
middle. Near the lake is a tarn where there are still plenty 
of pike, but the fishing is poor, for there are few feeding- 
grounds, and the finer fish run to little in the way of size, 
being mostly dependent on each other’s younger relations 
for their meals. 

From the story of the tarn and the lake Mr. Holmes deduces 
some lessons for our human civilization. For genius, 
creative genius, to come to fruition it seems as if society 
should not be too easy and peaceable. The great men of the 
Italian renaissance spent their lives among war and rumours 
of war, and the human pike killed off the weaklings and made 
men of the survivors. If we banish the pike we shall get 
small comfortable folk in myriads who will crowd out the great 
men. ‘That is the lesson of the lake. From the tarn we 
learn that for life to reach its full development there must 
be a certain amplitude of material conditions. Generous 
talent, in art at any rate, should have a kindly soil, 
and Mr. Holmes is of opinion that America, where im- 
mense fortunes are still owned by individuals and spent 
in accordance with personal tastes, may have a real artistic 
future. “ Intellectual vitality,” he thinks, “far from being 
dependent upon or associated with those views of universal 
human happiness which are generally accepted to-day, is 
essentially alien to them.” The millenniums of a drab 
equality which various social visionaries foresee fill him with 
grave forebodings. 

“Ts the recruiting process, on which our civilization ultimately 
depends, to slacken and gradually cease? Shall we, indeed, 
become approximately equal; but, like the perch, shall we also 
become very small, and possibly very, very hungry, so that far 
from acting as arecruiting ground for all that is best in humanity, 
we may be an encumbrance and a peril to such remnants of noble 
tradition as have the misfortune then to survive? ” 

Mr. Holmes puts his thesis with a delicacy and precision of 
style which is rare enough in such arguments. Itis not a new 
point of view; it has been put, for example, by Mr. Balfour 
in one of the most brilliant of his addresses. We are far 
from saying that it is not in the main true. But we can 
take comfort from Mr. Holmes’s own concluding pages, in 
which, following Machiavelli, he reflects upon the transitory 
character of all human institutions. The cult of equality, the 
Socialist millennium, is too flagrantly contrary to the facts of 
nature to be easily realized, and if realized it would contain 


. . . tt — 
within itself the seeds of a speedy dissolution. The pike 


will always be with us. Expel him in one form and he will 
return in another. 





FICTION, 
THE GRELL MYSTERY.* 
DETECTIVE stories are in the great majority of cases Written 
by amateurs. What lends interest and authority to Th 
Grell Mystery is the fact that it is not only written by an 
ex-official who held the very important post of Superintendent 
of the Criminal Investigation Department at Scotland Yard, 
but written with the deliberate purpose of revealing with the 
utmost circumstantiality the methods of the professional] 
detective. This fact, while greatly adding to the interest 
of the recital, raises a point of ethics and professional 
etiquette on which a good deal can be said on either side, 
We can quite understand, on the one hand, that the Scotland 
Yard authorities may not altogether welcome so detailed g 
disclosure of their methods. The analogy of diplomacy— 
which, as is frequently shown in these pages, enters largely 
into the detection of crime—is certainly against such g 
procedure. As against this view, however, it may be 
argued that Mr. Froest’s aim is undoubtedly not to belittle 
but to magnify the efficiency of the department over which 
he once presided; that he never misses an opportunity 
of recognizing the camaraderie, the loyalty, and the bravery 
of the staff; and that, in short, the impressive picture 
which he gives of this great organization for the detection 
of crime is much more likely to deter than to encourage 
the criminal “commencing.” The detective of fiction 
is as a rule an amateur and an individualist. Again 
and again Mr. Froest impresses upon us that the essence 
of good professional detective work is co-operation. The 
man who takes charge of a serious case, no matter how 
highly placed, takes some of his colleagues into his confidence, 
relies on expert specialists, and in virtue of his official position 
can, and often does, obtain the most valuable assistance from 
foreign police. As his hero puts it, “In dealing with an 
intricate case no man is at his best working alone. How. 
ever able or brilliant a detective is, ke cannot systematically 
bring off successful coups single-handed—outside a novel 
He is a wheel in a machine, or perhaps a better way to put 
it would be to say, he is a unit in an army. He is almost 
helpless alone.” But once the machine is set to work—and it 
is precisely in showing how this is done that this story is so 
interesting—its collective momentum is formidable. It has 
the latest resources of applied science at its disposal; the 
control of telephones and telegraphs; the swiftest means of 
transport; and, when occasion requires, special facilities for 
extracting information from “crooks” and criminals. (“We 
know that criminals will not keep faith with each other unless 
there is some strong inducement.”) Then there is the press, 
occasionally useful, but more often a dangerous ally. In fine, 
as Heldon Foyle, who may be regarded as Mr. Froest’s aller ego, 
puts it, “behind me is the Criminal Investigation Department, 
behind that the whole Force, behind that the Home Secretary, 
and behind him the State. So you sce the odds are on my side.” 
The great advantage of the co-operative principle is that it 
minimizes the drawbacks of individual error. Mr. Froest is 
very far from claiming infallibility for his hero or his assistants. 
Heldon Foyle makes mistakes and admits them. Again, Mr. 
Froest shows candour in admitting the defects of the organiza- 
tion—the difficulties which are inherent in a system which 
constantly exposes its agents to the temptation to resort to 
methods which are not strictly legal. “There is a code of 
etiquette in detective work,” he writes, “ in which the firstand 
most important rule is ‘Take advantage of every chance of 
bringing a criminal to justice.” But the extraction of infor- 
mation from suspects by French or American methods of 
direct questioning being barred, the detective must resort 
to diplomacy and induce people who possess valuable 
information to volunteer it. Another very interesting point in 
professional methods is the use of the finger-print system, 
the extraordinary development of which is illustrated in 
these pages more fully than in any detective story we have 
yet come across. Yet finger-prints, though they cannot lie, 
may nevertheless mislead. As The Grell Mystery shows, you 
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a. 
may be absolutely correct in identifying finger-prints and 
yet erroneously attach criminality to their owner. An 
jnnocent person coming suddenly on a scene of crime may 
leave traces which will weave a strong web of incriminating 
evidence against him. , bs 

To reveal the secret of such a story in a review is an 
unpardonable offence. It is enough to sketch the problem 
which confronts the police on the sudden disappearance of 
Robert Grell, a rich American explorer, on the eve of his 
marriage with Lady Eileen Meredith, daughter of the Duke 
of Burghley. On the night of his disappearance a man is 
found murdered in Grell’s house, who is at first taken to be 
Grell himself. The police, however, having satisfied themselves 
that he is somebody else, withhold their discovery pending the 
résumption of the inquest, in order to facilitate their search for 
Grell, whom they suspect of complicity in the crime, For the 
rest we may add that while Grell’s fiancée suspects him of the 
murder, Grell suspects her, and that in their mutual desire to 
shield each other they immensely complicate the situation. 
Two innocent people accuse themselves of murder, while three 
others lay themselves open to suspicion. By the time the real 
culprit is revealed and the secret of Grell’s disappearance 
js explained, the reader will admit that he has had a rich 
feast of excitement combined with a great deal of curious 
information. 

Mr. Froest has at command a clear and efficient style, 
and the characterization in the case of Foyle and his 
assistants, notably the saturnine Green and Wrington, the 
head of the river police, is well done. We recognize an 
individuality behind the official exterior. Exceblent, too, are 
the portraits of the professional criminals. On the other 
hand, Lady Eileen Meredith might have stepped straight out 
of one of Mr. Melville’s melodramas or one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speeches. To adapt Praed:— 

“She was the daugiter of a duke; 
Rich, young, and fair as Aphrodite ; 
Impatient of the least rebuke, 

And fiendish when she wasn’t flighty.” 
A tiresome feature is the constant insistence on Foyle’s 
well-groomed appearance and “ well-manicured hands.” But 
some light may be thrown on these points by one of the many 
obiter dicta put in the mouth of the hero. “Take it all 
round, a detective’s life is more monotonous than exciting.” 
Hence the love of the purple patch. 





The Strictly Trained Mother. By F. F. Montrésor. (John 
Murray. 3s. 6d.)—In this book Miss Montrésor returns to 
the mood in which she wrote “A Fish out of Water.” Neither 
of these is a story in the strict sense of the word, both being 
studies of very quiet, everyday life in London. The people 
in“ A Fish out of Water” were more attractive than those 
in the present volume, and to this extent The Strictly 
Trained Mother is not such pleasant reading as the earlier 
book. But Miss Montrésor contrives to make the picture of 
the “chicken-pecked” mother both pathetic and humorous, 
and all her readers will rejoice when the old lady throws off 
her bondage and rebels against her tyrannical daughters. 

Perris of the Cherry Trees. By J.S. Fletcher. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)—That “Perris” who farmed the Cherry Trees 
Farm would have committed murder for the reason assigned 
by him at the end of the book, is, to say the least, improbable. 
Nothing in his previous conduct suggests the hero, and there- 
fore his altruistic motive and his magnanimous conduct in 
coming back to give himself up will not be easily credited by 
the reader. The novel is by no means a story of quiet country 
life, but is concerned with most of the unlawful passions to 
which human beings are prone. It is well written, and the 
account of the revival of the terrible ancient ceremony of 
“stang riding” is vividly done. Certainly Mr. Fletcher does 
not show his country people in a pleasant or peaceful light. 

READABLE Novets.—Miss King’s Profession. By E. M. 
Channon. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)\—A story of a girl who 
mistakes an inclination to literary work for talent, and 
sacrifices all her family in the process. She is justly 
punished in the end by marrying an extraordinarily priggish 
young clergyman. The Penalty. By Gouverneur-Morris. 





(Constable and Co. 63.)—A story of New York, in which the 
villain, it is to be hoped, is too villainous for real life. It is 
not easy to accept his entire conversion as the result of an 
operation. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this leading we notice such Looks of the week as have not bees 
seserved jor verrew mm other jorms,) 


The Round Table.—The September number of the Round 

Table easily maintains the review's reputation for impartislity, 
breadth of view, and vigorous writing. The first article, 
“Downing Street,” discusses the part which the Foreign, 
Colonial, India, and War Offices, Admiralty, and Board of 
Trade play in the Constitution of the British Empire. The 
undoubted unpopularity of the control exercised by these 
great departments is explained by the limited basis of their 
superior authority, which directs the Imperial policy of Down- 
ing Street while owing its mandate solely to the electorate of 
Great Britain. A discussion of alternatives, however, leads 
the writer to the conclusion that, though we might abolish 
Downing Street, we could not abolish the ignorance which 
makes it odious. That ignorance would be at least equally 
great if control were put into the hands of a committee of 
Imperial representatives, and, since we must have some central 
controlling institution, we must maintain Downing Street until 
we can find something better to put in its place. Perhaps the 
most interesting paper in the whole review is that on the Arya 
Samaj, the most anti-Christian and at the same time the most 
progressive of the Hindu reforming sects in India. The national 
character of the sect’s ideal is remarkable and, in spite of its 
connexion in the past with some serious anti-British 
agitations, much may be hoped from the educational principles 
which it is following out in its rapidly increasing schools and 
in the remarkable academy called the Garukul which it has 
established at Kangri, in the United Provinces, The weakness 
of the Samdj seems to lie in the religious tenets on which it 
is based. It seems unlikely that as a body of doctrine it will 
be able to stand permanently against orthodox Hinduism or 
Christianity, and if the foundation fails the superstructure of 
social reform will probably fall also. Another interesting 
article deals with South Africa and its native question, and a 
great part of the remainder of the number is occupied with 
the discussion from different points of view of the naval 
policy of the Empire and the effect upon it of the recent 
proposals for contribution in the Dominions and Malay States, 
Mention should also be made of a vigorous section dealing 
with the Marconi debate. The following passage may be 
quoted by way of summary :— 
3 “These dealings havo been called ‘indiscreet’ and ‘ indelicate’ 
and in other mincing terms have been held up to reprobation, 
Indelicacy is not always a vice, and indiscretion is occasionally a 
virtue. These words are long, and Latin, and ambiguous; and 
what is more, they do not fitly describe what has taken place. 
The simple fact is that the transactions were not merely indelicate 
and indiscreet, but wrong. The reticence was wrong. The failure 
to express a full and ample regret even at the eleventh hour was 
wrong. And although the subsequent brazen boastfulness was 
also wrong, it sinks into insignificance in comparison with its 
forerunners. By what has happened both the country and tho 
Liberal Party have suffered sharply and undeservedly, And from 
this fact arises the only real consolation—the whole matter has 
been placed in so odious a light that there is little likelihood of 
its forming a precedent in our public affairs.” 





The Cathedrals of Southern France. By T. Francis 
Bumpus. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s, net.)—In this volume 
Mr. Bumpus describes all the most important cathedrals 
south of the Loire. These great churches, though less well- 
known than the wonderful buildings of Normandy, are perhaps 
more interesting owing to their greater diversity and range of 
style, embracing the marked Spanish affinity of Languedoc 
and Gascony, the different varieties of Romanesque which are 
to be found in Auvergne, Provence, and the Charente, the 
peculiar pointed Gothic of Burgundy, and the occasional 
traces of English influence discernible about Bordeaux. 
Mr. Bumpus’s book is careful and copiously illustrated and 
can be thoroughly commended. 





Anecdotes and Illustrations for Pulpit Use : Selected from the 
Works of the Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. Compiled by the Rev. 
J. A. GC. Smith, M.A. (Skeffington and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
Although one would prefer that preachers should look to 
their own reading and experience for pulpit illustrations, 
there is no doubt that many will find this selection from the 





published works of Mr. Wilmot-Buxton exceedingly useful. 
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The Art and Craft of Garden-Making. By Thomas H. 
Mawson. Fourth edition. (B. T. Batsford. £2 10s. net.)— 
The changing conditions of modern life have their influence 
on garden design as elsewhere (the motor-car alone having 
completely revolutionized the treatment of house approaches 
and carriage accommodation). In order to meet these new 
conditions, Mr. Mawson has entirely rewritten his well-known 
work, which he is now able to illustrate throughout with his 
own photographs. 





The Bankside Acting Shakespeare for Schools: Julius 
Caesar; As You Like It; King John. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton and Co. 6d. net per vol.)—These excellent versions 
have been in many cases tested by production by London 
County Council scholars of under sixteen years of age, and 
seem admirably adapted to their purpose. Each volume 
contains, in addition to the text, a useful preface on the stage 
(a form of Elizabethan platform is recommended), costume, 
and management. 





The Diocese of Jamaica. By the Rev. J. B. Ellis, M.A. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 3s. net.)—A 
short history of the colonization of Jamaica, with a full 
description of the position and work of the Church in the 
island. 
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(Macmillan) net 6/0 























Patterson (M.), The Dust of the Road, er Svo............... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Pellew (C. E.), Dyes and Dyeing, cr 8VO0 ............ccccecscsseeesesessenes (Low) net 10/6 
Penny (F. E.), Love in the Hills, er 8vo........... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Rawson (M. S.), The Watered Garden, cr 8VO ...........ccccccccceceececees (3. Paul) 6/0 


Rhys (Sir J.), The Celtic Inscriptions of Cisalpine Gaul ..(H. Milford) net 10/6 
Sabatini (R.), Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition, 8vo (S. Pau!) net 16/0 





Sawyer (H. V.-), The Lizard: a novel, cr 8V0 .........ccccceeeeees (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Schofield (A. T.), “‘ Where He Dwelt,’’ cr 8V0 .......ccccceeececeeeseee (Low) net 4/6 
Silberstein (L.), Vectorial Mechanics, 8vO ...........c.ceceeees (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Sloman (A.), An Elementary Latin Grammar, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Strindberg (A.), The Red Room, cr 8v0 ..............ccceeeesceeeesecees (iH. Latimer) 6/0 
Tharp (T.), Rob Roy, the Story of a Stag, Svo...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Thomson (J. 8.), China Revolutionized, 8vo ............... (T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Tolman (W. H.), Safety Methods for Preventing Cecupational and Other 
Accideuts, &c.................5 sidtipipainnatigttnatatenmntnaneeeinenn, (Harper) net 126 
Tracy (L.), One Wonderful Night, er 8v0 ....0.0......cccceee eee ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Watkius (C, A.), Chemistry for the Engincer-Electrician and the Practical 
SS AE SO ELE, EE, LI OT TETLE (Spon) net 7/0 
Willows (R. 8.), A Text-Book of Physics, er 8vo ............... (E. Arnold) net 7/6 


Wrench (G. T.), Lord Lister, his Life and Work, 8vo ............(Unwin) net 15/0 
Xeunier (T. R.), A Motor Tour in Belgium and Germany (Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
Young (J. B.), The Battle of Gettysburgh, 8V0 ..........c0.0-0+(tarper) net 7/6 











LIBERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 


ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free, 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London ; and 3 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


—_——_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000, 


——_. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 








32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris, 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes pericdical 
visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 
Wait upcn any gentleman by appointment, 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents.’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 
» Plain Rordered,, 5/-,, 20/* ,, 
Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- ,, 
»  Bordered o ae TP ws 


TABLE LINEN. 
BED LINEN. 
HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 


Empire Linen Mesh—The Ide2l Underwear for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
MURPHY & ORR, 2?" BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Let us send you our samples, 











FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 








RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Whole Life Bonus - - = £2 Os. % per annum. 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 





Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 





~ BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | british Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING nometers. The caly Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and C " RA ” 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
SRADE-MAEK, 6i Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EO 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ENTLEMAN are willing to EXCHANGE 

LADY ond Obed HOUSE in BOURNEMOUTH with equally 

| Mirticular people living in neighbourhood of HAMPSTEAD or 

careful AT for six weeks or so, October, November, December.—Address, 
PE ae Willis, Stationer, Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth, 


=ANIES FOR SALE.—Handsome pair of pure bred 
4 ms FOR goers; will go single and double; thoroughly broken 

nd trafic motors, traction engines, etc.; 5and 6 yrs.,12hands. Also 

toall i ethers from 11 to 15 hands, some thoroughly broken, some only 
several 0 Can be seen by er only, All details on enquiry to 





ben Pyrgo Park, Romfo: Essex (20 miles {rom London). me 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
qyesraneer* OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH, 


invi Jieations for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 

er LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY, at a stipend of 

£130 per annum, under the general direction of the Professor of French, 
i 7 tober, 1913. 

a. Lh Nay leas than three gouies of testimonials, should be sent 

nelore Soptember 6th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can 


be obtained, 











GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secre 





tary. 
FUNGINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 


for young gentleman in high-class works ; premium ; three 
> course. Y PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 208, The Spectator, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








NIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—The Council of the 
U Durham Colleges invites applications for the post of LECTURER in 


HISTORY in the Durham Division. Particulars will be supplied on application 
to the SECRETARY, University Offices, Durham. 


TTNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

{ REGISTRAR to the UNIVERSITY is vacant. Applications 
oe of a British University may be sent in not oo than 
October Ist, 1913. Particulars may be had from the ACTING REGISTRAR, 
University Offices, Durham. 














EQUIRED—For Girls’ High School, Cape Province, in 
R January, an experienced, well-qualified KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS 
jo take charge of Department. Salary £125, with board, residence and laundry 
during term. Passage paid, 3 years’ sgoeenent hour immediately, EDUCA- 
TION SECRETARY, 23 Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, 5.W. 


HURCH CONGRESS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
SEPTEMBER 30rn, OCTOBER Ist, 2xp, Srp, 1913. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all meetings except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d,each. THE RAILWAY COMPANIES 
will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a third for members furnished with a 
certificate by the Secretary, available from September 27 to October 4 inclusive. 

COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER: 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed), RAILWAY FACILITIES, 
ac.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Finance Committee, 6 St. Michael Street, South- 
ampton; or the 8.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; the Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster ; and Mr. John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Mark’s Vicarage, Southampton. OTHER MATTE $: to the 
General Secretary, Canon Walter Smith, Wychbury, Winchester, 











". THEATRES, &c. 
OYAL COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE. 


and MILTON ROSMER’S SEASON, 





ALGERNON GRIEG 





For 3 weeks, commencing SATURDAY, August 30th at 8.30, 


NAN by Joun Maserrerp, 





Box office open 10 to 10, 


Tel. : Gerrard S48, 








LECTU RES, &c. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL, 
The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER Ist. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England—922 beds are in constant use. 
Tast year: number of in-patients, 16,827; out-patients, 227,007; accidents, 
15,015; major operations, 5,256. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are essentially modern, 
with large laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appli- 
me. : The Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to 

students. 

——— eee FUNDS of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 

re 


1. 

APPOINTMENTS,.—141 Appointments are made annually from Students of 
the College recently qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded annually. Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
in September. 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel, &c. 

For prospectus and full information a ply to Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S., Dean, Mile faa, E. 


(osars COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean : PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A, (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls, 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Tras), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may reside in the College Hostel at a fee of 66 guineas perannum, 
under the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 








HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 yenrs of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 








MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


as 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write tothe 
Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, 
who will furnish full particulars regarding 
Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and Hospital 
Appointments, 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum, Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium, Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes 
Wednesday, October Ist, 1913. 


will recommence on 








NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 


rr tuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 
on opr ication :— 
ACULTY OF ARTS. 
InctupIxeG THEOLOGY, 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 
INCLUDING AGRICULTURAL Scrence, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 
Mepicine anp Surcery. Dextran Surcerr. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 
Crvit, Mecwanicat, ELecrrical, aND AUTOMOBILE, 
MILITARY COURSES. 
SECONDARY TRAINING, 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING, 
TESTAMUR COURSES. 
Journalism. Sociat Srupr; anp ror ENGINEERING APPRENTICES, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 
The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in extent, 
and excellently equipped. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
will commence on September 30th; in the FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


on September 16th, 1913, 
JAMES RAFTER, M.A., Registrar. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Loan Fund, 

Scholarships of from £40 to £20 will be awarded to Graduate Students 
entering Cherwell Hall in October. Apply to the Principal. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 84 LANCASTER GATE, 
incipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College), 

@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers, Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certilicates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-90 gs, 
syear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


HE UNIVERSI'TY OF SHEFFIELD; 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the followin 
Faculties:—ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICIN 
APPLIED LAW, SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 

The Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913, 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, ange obtained free, from 

M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
= $$ ——_ ——==B 


Pustic Hearrn, 























PRIVATE TUITION. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
receives 8 or 4 pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds, niversity Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient 
supervision. 


OUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 

Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from —— knowledge warmly recom- 

mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Taunchie, West Malvern, for the home education of 

a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted te 
the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


AUSANNE.—An OXFORD GRADUATE (married) 
receives PUPILS in house, beautifully situated in dry and braci 
climate 500 ft. above Lake Geneva, to prepare for the Universities, Woo! 
wich and Sandhurst. Laborato-y in the house. Principal in London shortly.— 
Apply the Spectator, Box No, 635, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
<a = = =a 











ee 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, Hom, 
ice. C.M.S., and many others,—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


— 
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H AL L. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Founded 1820. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Metkod), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


Q) Foeea Naty crore BOU 
Co 





EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH ard Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
lege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premiscs specially builtfora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &e. 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914. 


Os SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach, Thcrouch education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Miss 
LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second Mistress, St. Felix 
School,Southwold), and Miss L.M.CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs an Special care given to individual development. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Langu and Literature). 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &o, Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St, Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
Autumn Term begins on Friday, September 26th. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
oorland, between €00 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 
ENTIRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from ab Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 
EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIKLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate ony, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. ell-equipped 
Cc coms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for es and 
Prench Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Princi , the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. "a, Paddington). 


sS* FRKRLIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next Term begins September 23rd. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. ST. HILARY’S. 


Home School (Girls), Mrs, Battine and Miss Muriel Green, L.L.A. First- 
rate modern education; art, music, ; games, sea-bathing, riding. 


Entire charge. 
EY BRIDGE 1 . , conducted 
by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts of a 
refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body. Preparations for Examinations if desired. French and German a 


speciality, Large grounds; high and healthy position. om 
OLLY HOUSE, KIN GSLAND, SHREWSBURY.— 


Mrs. CHARLES-EDWARDS receives daughters of gentlepeople 
wishing their children to have home care and education either at home or 
High School (Girls’ Public Day School Trust), Resident English and French 
Governesses. garden and grounds. Most healthy situation. Excep- 
tional educational advantages. Excellent medical testimonials. References: 
Ven. Archdeacon of Salop, Swan Hill House; The Hon. Mrs. Cyril Alington, 
School House; Miss Gale, Girls’ High School. Terms and Illustrated - 
pectus on application. 

ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of ey me three minutes from the twenty minutes 
ty rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


S°>, THPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A 






































President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—A. 
EXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘the Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and a ee Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
a. ducated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Phy 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton,D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
ools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 


Sch 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massa e, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ADIES’ BOARDING SOHOOL 
in well-known MIDLAND HEALTH RESORT. 

‘The undermentioned, in no way connected with the School, desires to 
strongly recommend same for first-class education, sound moral and 
wt training, with home care and liberal table. Terms moderate. 

ARTHUR H. HABERSHON, Esq., 105 Ridgway, Wimbledon, London, S. W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, S'l’. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, seyarate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve dent Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 5; Termsfor 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX. A. first- 
class SCHOOL for GIRLS, providing a thorough modern education 
combined with refined home life. Senior House (girls 14 to 19), Junior House 
(girls 7 to 13). Large residential staff of University women and other qualified 
Mistresses. Extensive premises arti grounds. 14 miles from London. In- 
clusive fees, For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Principal. 











UE 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GI imi 
EK °% MAGLEY LoOap, BIRMINGHAM Limited, 
Head-Mietrese—M iss G. TARLETON YOUNG M.A, 
Preparation for the Universitics; Aunval Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
rromoctnn Sees Hee aaNet 
rospectuses, &c., from the - ‘RESS or Mr, H, KE 
19 Colmore Eow, Birmingham, -= KEELING, 4.0.4, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDpRe 
a eatesreat tei Soret an 
on modern lines. Epecial attention given = tua ‘Thorough, Edwentat 


Pupils om for advanced Examinations and f iversiti 
seeaieed. ealthy situaticn. Tennis, hockey, &c, hina Universities j 


“ nl 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, M IDDLE®BEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS ; 
Private Kesidential £chool for the Daughters of Gentlemen 
Scholarship, available for three years, cn application to Princi vals, 
Autumn Term begins September 23rd, 1913, . 


PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSWHNGTON. Recognised by the Boarf 

hg ye eg 1 C; Mente 
tion p Berenrer me ‘Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENGS 

OUNTRY AND COLONIAL TRAINING COLLRGs 

FOR LADIES, ARLESEY, BEDS.—Thorough Aw yey es 

Bees, he, 


igs, Poultry, 
NCIPAL, as abore, 

















Cooking and Housework, Dairying, and the care of P 
Fees 80 gns. (separate bedrooms).—Apply, The PRIN 
Please mention this paper. 


— ad 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FAR\M, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Th 
(Gola Medallist, HHS. Exam.,1£(9, trained here.) Greevhouses. MARAICHED 
. renchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit P; ing.— Prinej 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.US, lst Clase Certificates. See Prone 
I 


S T A M M E R N G 
“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experi : 
= + ~—_ ay =! ears at Ay | -, | free on epplieaan ae 
author, his colleague for years—W. J. Ketley, “ Tarran ”* Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. . —™ 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
H.%® CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
e 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 

Designed primarily to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA. 
TION to —— desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SERVICE. The Course of Training on the ‘CONWAY ” counts 
as one year’s sea service, and cadets can be passed direct into first-class lines, 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUTH, 


12 SUCCESSES IN 1912. 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £25 per Term. 


For Prospectus apply to Commander H. W. BROADBENT, RB.D., B.N.B, 
H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

8vo, giving iculars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A cory will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 

pease. - E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
ondon, W. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
NEXT SESSION (1913-14) ge on Thursday, October 2nd. Ap Entrance 
Examination for new Boys will take place on Wednesday, October Ist, at 
10a.m. Itis particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ 
Boarding-Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys between the a of 7 and 
13) may be obtained at the Academy, or from Mr. C, E. W. MACPHERSON, 
C.A,, 6 North Saint David Street, EDINBURGH. 


LFicHTon PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Poys of from 12to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxun. 


P 8 WICH: 8S C H O O lL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 20th. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


QLROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 4 























WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Endowed Public School at moderate cost. New Wing ready next Term. 
Term begins September 17th. 
D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
LLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. de! 
Corps. New buildings, saoquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent! 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWY 
M.A., Head-Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1913. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Contab. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exhibiticns reserved for Sons of Clergy and 

Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. DE W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, 




















College Close, Dover, 
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V7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Army Council, Magnificent buildiags in beautiful situation, 310 feet 
above sea, {acing Dartmoor. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


GCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
id Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
the pet ‘ect to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may 
tors fed irom Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘Ihe Colony, Alderley Edge. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
tific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
come The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
Navy. Junior for hoys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-13. Fach Depart- 


of 103, i 
= o> aah teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


> GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Tyained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


@TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily ee Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, Lordon, W.C. Estab, 1905, 


— a = 











FOREIGN. 
OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


(BOYS).—Airy situation. Practical training for any career. Official 
diplomas. $2 gus. perann, Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 


. Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, 


RUSSELS.—High-Class School for Girls. Thorough 
modern education ; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 

and comferts. Up-to-date arrangements. Games and physical exercises. 
Por prospectus, references, &c., write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Jamblinne de 
Meux. (eS ae a ee a 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, Scafell, 
Windermere, and Mr. W. W. HUNT, M.A., Cantab., llth Sen. Opt., receive 
private pupils for University and other £xaminations, good Laboratories, and 
esp. for Modern Languages. 
RANCAISE (30), C.R. éducation supérieure, prof. expéri- 
mentée, recherche situation, institutrice, famille ou école privée nom- 


breuse. £00 sans la musique. Hautement recommandée. Ecrire, Box No, 
638, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

remises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 

rexercise, Swedish drill, tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 
eation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Pactical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Kan-he, Paris, Miss Metherell’s present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N. 
Escort to Paris, September 16th and October Ist. 
ARIS.—Limited number of YOUNG LADIES received 
in her FLAT by MDLLE GUILLEMIN, 27 Rue Delambre, near 
Luxembourg Gardens. Modern comfort. French Music, Art, Society ; 
ealy French spoken. Vie de famille. Highest references, 
———— —— —sz — : 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
RvITaAsise SCHOOL 8. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Mesers. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
—— and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
se ey ccial requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central, 


DUCA FIO RB. 
‘) Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
axe invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABDBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments, 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 














SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
°6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, ° 

have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
al ema or MATRONS in Schools, andas GOVERNESSES in Private 

miles. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 

been established 40 years. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
No fee of any kind is due untess an appointment be obtained through the 


agency, 








Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, Ag Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and nsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and aré thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ i pocety _ruieeed, and approximate 

esired. — UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC TGency, 


school fees 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents b 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
og army visited, Assistant Masters, Mietresses, Governesses, and 

atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 


thay INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


S{TUDENTS CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
pia ies i i 
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SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Sept. 24: SPAIN AND MOROCCO, MADRID, GRANADA, SEVILLE, 
GIBRALTAR, &c. January 6th: EGYPT with ATHENS, via Trieste, Luxor, 
Nile, &. Spring: ITALY, ALGERIA, CORSICA, SOUTH RUSSIA, 
AUSTRIA, &c. Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 





OLY LAND, EGYPT, &.—A SELECT CONDUCTED 
PARTY, October Ist, January 22nd, and March 26th. CAIRO, THE 
NILE, JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMASCUS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS, &c. Strictly First-class, Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 
IXTEEN DAYS’ LUGANO TOUR, £7 17s. 
2nd class Rail, via Paris, Lake Lucerne (Ist on Steamer), 
MONTREUX TOURS, £2 5s. SWISS FRONTIER, £4 4s, 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 


UtoN- 


CASTLE 


6d. ; 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorau Mai Rovre, 
From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London, 
West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
ANADIAN NORTHERN STEAMSHIPS, 
Visitors to Canada, and Canadians 


returning home, should travel by the 
FALASIAL YAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LINE. 





.M.S. Royal George, Sept. 6; Oct. 4 FROM 
R.M.S. Royal Edward, Sept. 20; Oct, 18 BRISTOL, 
Unexcelled Saloon Accommodation still available. 


FASTEST TO CANADA, 
For Illustrated Handbook, &c., apply General Passenger Dept., 21 Charing 
Cross, S.W., or 27 Leadenhall St., E.C.; or Local Agents, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 

Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 

Terms from 2} guineas a week. Delicate children between the ages of 7 and 12 
received for treatment and open-air education. Enthusiastic Testimonials, 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 

sea, close to moor, with shady garden. Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, 
separate tables, private sitting-room if required. Season closes end of 
October, Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, 
llsington, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.). 








== ——<—== = == = 
TYPEWRITING, &c. 

YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Hichest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 
—— ————— = ————$_——__- ——- — = = = 


MISCELLANEC US. 


RELIABLE ADDRESS.—Best prices offered for 
discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 
and most reliable firm. Established 1833, Reference, Capital and Counties 
Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 
value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none toosmall,—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 
6d. per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s. 6d. on silver; 
5s.0on gold; 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s, 8S, CANN & Co, (Dept. 132), 60a Market 
Street, Manchester, 
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LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value yer return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 ycara, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South 





olton Street, W. 


4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghul!l, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
xxperienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardeni 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO. 
+ Exchange Street Bast, Lavespesl. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon Ld 
he EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H,A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 











Se 
W A M l—Tue Best CURE ror Eczema 1x DOGs, 


2s, 6d. post free, 
W., 22 ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, BEDFORD. 











(JOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste 


Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by D 
¥.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the’ Royal Hoodman, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3 neal, 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, “- 





—= 


APPEALS. 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpanr Memoriat) 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrox: H.M. Tur Ku 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, Dat 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving 
undiminished life interest on their capital. sa 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Hanrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H, HAMtrtoy, 





LOTUS 


HE boot-making and leather found iu Lotus this season are 
not 

turned the makers from their purpose of constantly improving 
Lotus, making the boots still more delightful and satisfactory to 
wear. New stock is constantly arriving at agencies to replace the 
pairs that have been sold, and each succeeding delivery shows how 
very near Lotus are getting to the perfection of hand work. The 
choice, too, is always widening and there is now scarcely any kind 
of boot wanted for out-door wear that is not obtainable in Lotus. 
All are cut from carefully selected leathers, splendidly made and 


better than ever—appreciably so. Dearer leather has 


delightful to wear. Once fitted with Lotus, always fitted. 
Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 


Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall. 


3150 






454—23/- 


Lotus agents everywhere 








PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
ixture is made. 


Piayer’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°% Medium 5° % 
White Label 


1D. per 
Q om 





























SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M. THE KING, 


The courses of instruction in the College are intended 

thoroughly to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 

which scientific knowledge is an essential. They are also 

designed to meet the needs of professional industrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 


ROVAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY. 
Genera Boranr... ase on 
Plant Physiology and Path- 
ology... dais _- “a 
The Technology of Woods 
and Fibres... eco «+ Prof. Groom. 
GENERAL ZOOLOGY es «+ Prof. MacBripe, F.R.s. 
Entomology ... one «+ Prof. Maxwei. Lerror. 
CHEMISTRY at ae .. Prof. H. Brereton Backer, ¥.8.5. 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ) Prof. Bowe, ¥.R.s. 
(Fuel and Refractory Mate- > Associate Prof, Dr, M. G, 
Trials) one ove ase ona CHRISTIE, 
GEOLOGY (Including the Tech- 
nology of Oil) ... on - 
MATHEMATICS AND ME- 
CHANICS ... ove ove «+» Prof. Forsrrn, F.R.s. 
PHYSICS... ose ose Prof. CALLENDAR, F.R.S. 
Prof. the Hon. R, T, Stgvutt, F.8.5. 
ROVAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MINING ee oe one « Prof. Frecuevitir. 
METALLURGY _.., eco .. Emeritus Prof. GowLanp, ¥.8.8. 
Prof. CakrEenTER. 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof. Datey, F.Rr.s. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ... «. Prof. 8. M. Dixon. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof. Maruen, F.x.s. 


Prof, Farmer, F.R.3, 


Prof. BLacKMAN, F.R.S. 


Prof. Watts, F.RB.S, 


Full Prospectus can be cbtained free from the Secretary. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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Blac ’s’ i itome in little of the 
yes pocee eS ment nly reminder that its 


: sire — mont 
poe - Sone world-wide; that it has been won 
t by the public-school Inck of our soldiers 
—t 4 hat in warfare, literature, and art it 


gad sailor ig hi ory ; that its sons have ever been 
a nip een, and that its politics have 
—_ -~ ng strain of conservative mperialism. 
ee a4 ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of 
ate Be old-fashioned, because it represents and 
toall that is best in the undying genius of 
race.” —The Times, Feb, 1, 1913. 


‘BLACKWOOD ' 


For SEPTEMBER contains: 


The New Road By New Munro 


Raleigh’s Lost Colony of 
5 3 By &. CunNINGHAM TERRY 


From the Outposts— 
s Manoeuvres 
Camel sa * N. B. pgs Lancry Fortn 


Azad Gul By DowniLh 
The Fosom of the M‘Rorys 


By E. @. SomERVILLE and Martin Ross 


Venetian Courtesy 3y Fr. Rorre 


Sacking of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
TP nies. al San Sebastian 
By Coronet CaLuwe tt, C.B. 


reat Judge 
AG By Cares C. Maconocuin 
Ma Mé 


By Sir Caries Crostawalire, K.C.S.I. 


The Almighty Dollar 


By Evetyn Howe. 
About a Barbel 


Musings without Method— 
The Nullity of the Commons—The ‘‘Land 
Campaign”—A Career of Failure—A 
Channel Tunnel—The Hazard of tho 
Entente Cordiale—The Crowd in Politics 
—An American View of Crowds and 
Machinery—The Errors of an Optimist. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
SEPTEMBER. 
Iureriat AND NaTIONAL Sarery: 

(l) How To Restore OUR Mitirary Erricrencr: 
AREPLY TO THE Dukr oF Beprorp. By 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, K.G., V.C, 

(2) Tae Artitupr or Reniciovs Tuovert ix 
AUSTRALASIA TOWARDS COMPULSORY 
Traintne, By the Right Rev. Bishop 
poemnems (lately Lishop of North Queens- 
land), 

(8) Tee Revivry Coaynen Tuyxen Prosecr. 
By the late Sir James Knowles, K.C.V.O. 

Taz Hore or Mostem Progress. 
By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
As Axcto-American Reunion, By J. Eilis Barker, 
Tes Romance or Joun Srvarr Mint, 
By Le Pasteur Rey (of Avignon). 
DisEsTaBLISHMENT IN FRANCE AND IN ENGLAND, 
By the Comtesse de Franqueville. 
Exeutsn Pictures in AMERICA, By W. Roberts. 
Tas Main Currents or Contemrorart Mrpican 
Tuoveur, 

By Professor J. A. Lindsay, M.D., F.R.C P. 
Mrwory axp Imacrnation. By Yoshio Markino, 
How Iretaxp 1s GovEeRxED. 

By J. H. Morgan (Professor of Constitutional 
Law, University College, London). 
Tax Prorrcrion or Fauna, FLORA AND SCENERY: 
a — NSENSE Virw. 
3y Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 
Becext Grauan Ficrion, ; ; 
By Madame Longard de Longgarde 
(Dorothea Gerard), 
Tax Crrcvtatina LrBRaRIes: THEIR COMPLAINT 
AND ITs CURE. By P. P. Howe. 
Usiversan Lanavacrs, By E, B, Osborn, 
oe ae Waen Topacco, 
by J. W. Robertson-Scott (Hone Counties). 
Tax Cataracts or Kina Grorce. , 
By William Macdonald, D.Sc. (Union Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, South Africa). 
Bruspenixa Sociat Rerorm. 
By Sir Guilford Molesworth, K.C.LE. 
London: Srorriswoonz & Co, Ltd., 5 New St. Sq. 
=_— = 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. Authors should note that Tur 
Leapennart Press Lrp. cannot be responsible 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise, 
Duplicate copies should Le retained, 





“STICKPHAST. 
PASTE 


FOR LIERARY USE. 








AN IRISH GENTLEMAN | 


GEORGE HENRY MOORE 
His Travels, His Racing, His Politics 
By His SON, COLONEL MAURICE GEORGE MOORE, C.B. 
And with a Foreword by GEORGE MOORE. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. Illustrated. 16s. net, 


TANTALUS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN JOHNS” 


A wealthy elderly banker who wants to enjoy life and has every means for doing so, marries 
a young wife. Read the result. 











THE NIGHT OF MEMORY 
By E. B. D’AUVERGNE 


The author of “Lola Montez,” §c., now makes his first essay on fiction. 
sprightly, and dramatic novel. 


THE SHADOW OF EVIL 
By CARLTON DAWE 


The author of “Confessions of Cleodora” has given us a new and most dramatic and 
original novel. 


An audacious, 








THE LAND OF THE SPIRIT 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Mr. Page is the new U.S.A, Ambassador to Italy, and is the author of “John Ma vel, 
is WERNER LAURIE, LTD., CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON. 
New Books from the List of J. W. ARROWSMITH LTD., Bristol 
The Charm of the West Country. 


An Anthology. By THOS. BURKE. 2s. 6d. net, Cloth. 


8s. 6d. net, Leather. 
“A delightful collection.”—Cbserver, 


* A skilful mixture of old and new.”—Athenaum. 





An Englishwoman in the Canadian West. 
__By ELIZABETH KEITH MORRIS. _Iilustrated. 1s. net. 


Nervous Breakdowns and How toAvoid Them. 
By Dr. C. D. MUSGROVE, (Fistn Impression now in the Press.) 


“ Crammed with good advice.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
.” 


“ Marked by sound common sense.” “A most excellent book. 


Pe ] by Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, is the latest addition to Arrow- 
ear a, smith’s 1s. Reprint Series. Uniform with “Ziska,” &c. 
IN PREPARATION, 


NEWS FROM THE DUCHY. py “a.” 6s. 
MEMORIES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
~. W. ARRO MITH ‘SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. LTD., London. 


Ready October 6th, 





J. W. ARROWSMITH LTD., Bristol. 





A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


SCHWEITZER’S The “Spectator” 


COCOATINA 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, ‘lus OLD Corner 
Booxstorix (Incorporated), 27 and 29 


Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
OLDEST and STILL a INTERNATIONAL on Company, 
The “IDEAL COCOA ” 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 


U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner Sth 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 


and COLONIES, 








D.C.; Tus Susscrirrion News Company, 

’ 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 

SCHWEITZER'S Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GaAtronanr’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tap 

PEPTON COCOA Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Ww, 

iS DELIGHTFUL Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chainbers, 

and Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapmayn, 2,407 

St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 


DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES, 


THEANGLO-AMERICAN Booxse.uino Depdr, 
Port Said; and Wau. Dawson ANv Sons, 
Cape Town, 
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EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. 
THE OLD TIME BEFORE THEM. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of “The Thief of Virtue,” 
&e. 6s. 

The tales, each complete in itself, are all told by the same 
person to a company of his cronies and, apart from the entertain- 
ment afforded by the actual stories, they indicate with minute, 
delicate touches, the crusted group of old time folk who listen 
and comment upon their friend’s recitals. 


LADY NAPIER’S NEW NOVEL. 
TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATIONS. 


By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA, Author of “Can Man 
Put Asunder?” &c. 6s. 

Lady Napier’s novel tells the story of the working out of the 
curse of an evil life unto the third and fourth generations, and 
reflects those aspects of London Society which she is able to 
describe with far greater intimacy and conviction than the 
average Society novelist. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


Ww. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Tclephone: Mayfair °601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


<== = = = = ——S= 


—S=— 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 

Smith's Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 

or 1866; Doughty's Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde's Works, 14 vols.; Life 

of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 

Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 
vols. ; Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH “The Practical Book of Furniture.” 


lllustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 





(Free.) 


To Furnish a Flat for £60; 

To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £250, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21, 
Special Catalogue, 


SPRIGGS & Co. tta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


wm. 





es 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure } men - 
of e ae ae = ys and improve the moral ang 

Physical con nm oO © people b: 
adoption of Universal Military Training foc tig wot the 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 8s. o| 2 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 25 0 0 | Members bi S 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ~~ et oo 2a ; 

on. Vice- n' ove sociates, with 
Montes... =, 110) anddorm Um 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force ig se 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, ats 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


oo; eee 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, aw. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


Ovutsips Paces (when available), Fourrnen Guryeas, 

£12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)gs 4 9 

Half-Page (Column) ..........+ 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column 220 

Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,,, 1 1 9 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 


Page 





Comrantrs, 
Outside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; and 1s, 
line for every additional line (contatning on an average twelve words), 
Na:@ow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 
Paran_e iy Apvance, 
Half- 


Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 
IE cnnccncacsnninisiinnnntinncascntineiabinend S tun OM 6.48088 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .........ccccccccsssesee OR Buc 013 $.....0 8 8 


1 WeLirxcton Street, Stranp, Loxpox, 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 

Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should Nor be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciat‘on this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots. 
Established 1837, 


14/6 8/3 


Fun ,500,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


17/6 9/9 New Zealand, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1330, 
Authorised Capital, 26,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000, 

a Co. £1,500,000. Reserve 
~& Together......... £3,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 


71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dommion of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Lots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





COFFEE 


INVIGORATING. 








FAZENDA 


Makes a Pure Beverage. 


Your @ vocer sells tt in sealed tins, 


Subscriptions only receiied by Gornon 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Ausiralia; Pricror anp Com- 
pany, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BarLure anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spnuckiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riapy, Adelaide, 





SUSTAINING. 
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THE WOMAN 
THOU GAVEST ME 


By Hall Caine. 





6s. 


Opinions of some Prominent Persons : 


ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE : 


“J have read ‘The Woman Thou Gavest Me’ 
and esteem it a painful but eloquent and 
powerful exposure of the wicked inequality in 
which woman stands towards man according 
to law as it now obtains, and think that every 
adult ought to read it.” 


The Rev. FATHER JAY (Shoreditch): 


“The book is very, very fine. It will be a 


tremendous success.” 


from ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
WILLIAM 


Similar expressions 
SISTER MILDRED, ROBERT LEIGHTON, 
CANTON, and many others. 





Wm. Heinemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


NIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1913. 


———_— 


FORT 


Lire Arter Deatu, I. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

{us WELDING OF THE Empine, Ly Sir Gilbert Parker, D.C.L., M.P. 

Tus VeTo oy THE Crown. By Auditor Tantum, 

ue BaLance oy Power in Evrore: Germany's Decuine, By Excubitor. 

Isaac Burt, THe Fatner ov Home Rue. By J. G. Swift MacNeill, K.C., M.P. 

Tse Evo.uTion o” THz Enoiisu Layp System, Part I, By J. A, RB, 
arriott. 

Tes Piays oy Granvitte Barker. By P. P. Howe, 

“Taxe Us tur Litrie Foxes.” By Violet Hunt. 

Emits Verauakrex. By Horace B. Samuel. 

A Liserat Piea ror Dissoiutiox. By Mancunian, 

Cuartorre Bronte. By Augustus Ralli. 

Movssoressy’s Orrras. By E. A. Baughan, 

Tue BaLgan Question arTeR THE Storm. By Harold Steinhart. 

Some Proptems Oy AMERICAN Foreion Poricr. By Sydney Brooks, 

Drama FoR THE Common Man. By W, L, George, 

Corentixe, I, By Walter Lennard, 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lauren. 
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OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s.; 
Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargaim, 

13s. 6d.; Harper’s Cld Inns of Old England, 2 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 288.; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s. ; 
Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 178.; Hartshorne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s, 6d.; Wilson’s Tales of 
the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 2ls.; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 designs by Gustave Doré, 2is., scarce; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 volx., £2 10s, Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B’ham. 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s, 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE 
ROUND TABLE. 


Al Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 


September 1913. No. 12. 





“DOWNING STREET.” 
THE ARYA SAMAJ. 
THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD~—A Canadian 


View. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS NATIVE 
QUESTION. 


UNITED KINGDOM-—Public Opinion and the Navy— 
Official Standards and Principles—“'I'wo Keels to One” and 
the Mediterranean Question—Dominion Ships—The Marconi 
Sequel. 


CANADA—The Naval Aid Bill—The Position of the Senate—- 
Business Conditions, 


AUSTRALIA-—The General Election and the Referenda— 
Naval and Military Defence—Industrial Problems. 


SOUTH AFRICA—tThe Consolidation of the Union—The 
Government Party Dissensions—The Immigrants’ Regulation 
Law—tThe Rand Strike, 

NEW ZEALAND—tThe Visit of H.M.S. “New Zealand ”— 
Naval Policy—The Citizen Army—Labour and the Municipal 
Elections, 

Price 2s, 6d. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any address 

within the Empire, 





MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s St., London, W.C. 


FIRST IMPRESSION, 10,000 COPIES. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 


SEPTEMBER 1913 


Episodes of the Month 
Welt Politik 

Armament and Policy 
By Cotone. THE Eart or ERROLL, K.T., C.B. 
Thyrsis de nos jours 
The Rise of East Africa By GEORGE LLOYD, MP. 
Pigott’'s Pup By Senescens 
John Achard By RICHARD W. GOULDING 
The Turf and Some Reficctions 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 
Desert Sands By WEYLAND KEENE 
Elizabeth By Miss AMABEL STRACHEY 
Real Tennis By E. B. NOEL 


TarifyY Reform and the Minimum Wage 
By A Unionist CANpiIpatTe 


By WarcuMan 


By Menanver 


By Newmanker 


Greater Britain: Canada 
Correspondence: 
Sir Frederick Richards and Sir Garnet 


Wolseley 
By Genera Rr, Hon. Sim HENRY BRACKENBURY 


Contributors to the Richards Memorial 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 








23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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On Reading Books before Purchase 


“I am not a rich man, Sir, and have little money to spend on luxuries, certainly 
none to waste on magazines or second-rate books. So I never buy a book until I have 
read it at the library and know that it is not one which, if I should buy it, would be put 
aside, since I should scarcely care to read it again. Happily, in this little place, hard 
work does not mean what I see that it means in cities. There are few days on which 
I cannot sit down for an hour, or even three, with my books.” 


















































“Please do not talk to me about books. Once I saved to buy them, and—begged, 
borrowed, or stolen—read the lot, the good ones over and over again. But since I came 
to this accursed city, there are few nights which find me with the power to read, except 
the endless papers that I must read, for more than five minutes. And those dear books of 
mine might well borrow Browning’s words and say ‘Just for a handful of silver he left 
us.’ Iam a fortunate man—very successful? Of course. But ‘Esau sold his birthright for 
a mess of pottage’ is also, and even more, true. And if I am to continue stringing tags— 
since I see you looking at my pictures—if there are ‘sermons in stones,’ so also there are 
books in hanging pictures, and the one return my money has ever made to me for its robbery 
of the ability to read is that it has allowed me to buy the best of pictures,” 

: . ’ : : . ’ : : , 

Which of us has the purse to buy just the pictures on which his eyes would be content 
to rest every day? And which of us has leisure either to read a book before he buys or read 
and re-read as his soul may list ? 

Precious few, most of us agree. But because we know that these are unassailable truths, 
we need not bow the knec and feign ourselves contented. 

Given the money to buy a picture, we know that a few moments would enable us to 
complete a very fair “ reading” of its contents before we determined on its purchase. Those 
who feel that this is true would certainly not be displeased should a friend, even at the cost 
of laying them under an obligation, give them the golden key which should enable their walls , 
to flaunt the greatest canvases of Raphael or Titian, Van Eyck, Reynolds, Velasquez, or 
Holbein. 

To have read thus far, still less to follow the suggestion of the next few lines, lays no man 
who reads this under any sort of obligation, but offers him, if not this key of Midas, yet 
something which is no mean counterfeit of even that. No visitor to the Galleries of The 
Medici Society can fail to see over 200 facsimile reproductions of selected masterpieces of 
the Great Masters, the prices of which, frem six shillings to two pounds, are within the reach 
of, at all events, the generality. He will, equally, find frames of every kind, many such as 


are not elsewhere obtainable in England—again at prices ranging from 1s. 6d. to almost any 





figure, if his tastes lean to real tortoiseshell, ebony, and the like. 

By visiting The Society’s Galleries no obligation whatever to purchase is incurred. The 
Society was founded (in 1908) to publish the most accurate facsimile reproductions—in 
colour—after the great Masters, of which the most recently perfected methods of photo- 
collotype are capable, and to issue its Prints at the lowest prices commercially possible, by 
this means bringing real Art within reach of all. It is in the same spirit that the Society’s 
staff has absolute instructions that, whenever visitors desire simply to inspect the Galleries, 
no suggestion that they should purchase is to be made to them. Those who are unable to 
visit the Galleries may receive full particulars of The Society’s work by writing for The 
Society’s complete Prospectus, with about 200 illustrations, which will be sent for 6d. post 
free (as soon as the new edition, now at Press, is ready); or for the Summary Catalogue, with 
three coloured plates and other illustrations, sent for 2d. post free. A special brochure, 
“Notes on the Framing of Pictures,” in which all The Society’s frames are illustrated, 
including 18 coloured plates, may be had for 1s. post free. Address: THE MEDICI 
SOCIETY, LTD, (Dept. S.), 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


———, 
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